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Bounce Test Try this on any new car you get into 
—then try it in a Ford. What a difference foam 
cushioning makes! Others install it only in their 
higher-priced models, Ford puts it in every 
model—standard, at no extra cost to you. 


Hidden Value ‘‘Unseen"’ features can save you 
money or cost you more. The muffler above has 
been eaten away by corrosive exhaust acids— 
Ford's muffler is aluminized to resist this acid 
corrosion, last up to twice as long 


DO-IT-YOURSELF DEMONSTRATI 


Squeeze Test |f you lose your hat or bark your 
shins, it's not a Ford you're getting into. Wide- 
opening doorsanda straight roof make stepping 
in and out of Ford a pleasure—not a tight 
squeeze as it is in many new Cars. 


Grunt 'n Groan Test Styling should be practical 
as well as beautiful. Ford's low-cut trunk makes 
loading and unloading easy, whether it’s week- 
end luggage or weekday shopping. You get 
convenience and style, too, in Ford. 


for people about to buy a new car 


The tests you see above can help you find out if you're 
getting al! you wantin a newcar. If you prefer one-stop shop- 
ping, you can make these tests plus seven more at your Ford 
Dealer's. His showroom is set up as a Do-It-Yourself Demon- 
stration Centre where you can make a feature-by-feature 
comparison between Ford and its competitors. It’s fun and 
it's a real eye-opener, too. Come in and Do-It-Yourself. 


Ferd Custom 300 Fordor Sedan the 
Star of the Do-!t-Yourseif Demonstration 


Thump Test Rap your knuckles on the roof of a 
Ford, and a thick layer of insulation protects 
them from the metal. Ford has the finest 
sound and weather insulation of any car in its 
class—and the Thump Test proves it! 


More Hidden Valve An oil filter isn't very glam- 
Ourous, but it can save you money. And it's 
only one of the many standard features you 
get in Ford but notin competitive models. Alto- 
gether they give you $87.25 in extra value. 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW 


IN TERMS OF TODAY 


Who's going out of the social register 
 Cent-a-mile electric cars soon on market 


OUR CONTROVERSIAL SOCIAL REGISTER will be down to 30,000 
(from 50,000) names when it comes off the presses this fall. Who's going 
out? Among others: MPs mixed up in the Ottawa Printing Bureau (“or 

any other”) scandal; MLAs with no other qualifications (“no more carte 
blanche”) and the “wife” of a priest in a Northern Ontario town where the 
arbiter put Mr. and Mrs. before everybody. Also going out are five 
Quebec City socialites who made the book although they were dead. 
Going in is External Affairs Minister Sidney Smith. The publishers admit 
500 errors in the first edition. Most goofed city: Victoria. 


HEIR APPARENT to the first fam- _— ih 

ily of Canada’s English-language 7 é $ 

theatre and a young man to watch a - « 

is William Davis. cousin of Mur- ed pm) aa re 

Toronto’s Crest theatre) and their 

sister actress Barbara Chilcott. Just 


graduating from University of To 


ronto (he was honored for four 


DAVISES: 
William’s next in line 


years’ “outstanding contribution to college theatre”) Davis makes 

his professional acting debut this month. He'd rather direct, has already 
co-produced a successful summer season at Port Carling, Ont. This year 
he'll also help run a theatre in Peterborough. Toronto Globe and Mail 
critic Herbert Whittaker calls him, at 21, “a first-class director.” 


TWO FAVORITE CANADIAN CHILDREN’S HEROES are off to seek 
further fame in the U.S. They're Dale of the Mounted, veteran of nine 
books, and Maggie Muggins, star of radio and three books. Dale’s creator 

is Toronto writer and former Don Jail guard Joe Holliday; Maggie's is 
Mary Grannan—CBC’s Just Mary. Thomas Allen has published all 

twelve books in Canada; Pennington Press of Chicago has U.S. rights. 
Advance ballyhoo will include billboard and TV ads. 


UMBRELLAS FOR MEN are in style again. Fad started in Vancouver 
where UBC undergrads began packing them between lectures. Now it’s 
spreading east. Some commuters pair tightly furled bumbershoots with 


bowlers. 


“Our sales are up 500%,” 


Murray Sibulash of Atlas Umbrellas 


told Maclean’s. Men’s styles start at $4, go as high as $19.95 for nylon 
with sterling handle-ring. One fashion that didn’t make it: colored tops. 


ELECTRIC CARS may be on their way back. Two U.S. firms sold 50 each 
last year. Stinson Aircraft Tool of San Diego, Calif., has converted 
sporty Karmann-Ghias to run 80 miles (at up to 60 mph) on one battery 
charge. Cleveland Vehicle Co. will soon bring out an electric Nash Rambler 
at less than $2,500. Advantages: one-cent-a-mile costs, silence, no fumes, 
easy maintenance. Drawbacks: frequent recharging; heavy batteries. 


HOWARDS 


(riding) slowed her down. 


BRITISH FILM-STAR LESLIE HOWARD (Pygmalion, 
The Scarlet Pimpernel), killed in an airplane crash in 
1943, will be back in the news again this spring when 

his biography is published simultaneously in Canada, 
Britain (Longmans Green) and the U. S. (Harcourt 
Brace). Author: Toronto socialite Mrs. Robert Dale- 
Harris, née Leslie Ruth Howard. Title: A Quite 
Remarkable Father. Mrs. Dale-Harris left Britain 12 
years ago with her Montreal-born husband, didn’t find 
time for the book till last year, when a broken hip 

Her three children have never seen Howard on 


the late show; the Dale-Harris’ TV set is kept in the maid’s quarters 


BILINGUAL GROUPS AND CONVENTIONS will soon be able to have 
speeches translated simultaneously without a maze of wires and micro- 
phones. A British hearing-aid firm, Multi-Tone Ltd., with offices in 
Toronto, will rent pocket-sized transistor sets to pick up signals sent 
through a single wire loop around the auditorium. First practical test 

will be next month when doctors of the College of GPs meet at 

Toronto’s Royal York Hotel. 
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SET TRAPS FOR FREELOADERS 


Unemployment watchdogs crack down 


WITH LAYOFFS at Avro providing a 
new drain for Unemployment Insurance 
Commission benefits—already over $25 
million a month—the watchdogs of the 
UIC will be looking even closer for 
ways to check freeloaders 

While most people drawing benefits 
are honest, some feel either, (1) they've 
paid in too long and deserve something 
back or, (2) they're suckers to work 
when they can get paid for loafing. 

How much swindling is done? Last 
year 8,565 persons were penalized up 
to six weeks’ benefits for false state- 
ments (usually about previous earnings) 
Another 900 were charged with more 
serious abuses, and thousands probably 
went undetected 

The most common offenders are 
working girls who find it fairly simple 
to draw $23 a week for 36 weeks after 
they marry, even when their husbands 
have steady jobs. The wife of one $9,- 
800-a-year Ottawa civil servant drew 
benefits between sessions of parliament. 
where she worked as a stenographer. 

Some basic ploys are encountered at 
UIC offices everywhere: 
“ Pensioners file for benefits when co- 
operating employers write letters that 
make retirements appear as layoffs 


“ Girls regis- 
ter look 
ing neat and 
competent, to ( 
seek work as 
receép- 
tronists or 


taries. On Ayes 


their way to 
UIC - arrang- 
ed interviews 
they muss their hair, smear their lip 
stick, appear too messy to be hired. 
“ Men express apparently sincere inter 
est in getting jobs but hint broadly to 
prospective bosses that they suffer from 
obscure chronic ailments that hamper 
their work. 

How can the freeloading be stopped? 
The UIC has fifty inspectors on the 
scent but can’t hope to catch all offend 
ers. Jealous neighbors sometimes tattle 
but balk at signing complaints. The 
commission is against tougher restric 
tions. Insurance Branch Director James 
McGregor says: “We have no means 
test in this country and I hope we never 
have. We can never be absolutely 
sure there’s no deception. We're not 
thought-readers.” —rony WRIGHT 


McGREGOR & TARGET 


CREDIT IN YOUR POCKET watch tor boom in cards 


THE BIGGEST BOOM ever in on-the- 
cuff spending should hit Canada this 
summer, as the major credit-card com- 
panies, already billing more than $250 
million a year in the U.S., hunt more 
customers on the Canadian market. 
Here’s how those companies stand 
now and what they told Maclean’s they 
plan for this year: 
“ Diners’ Club: The daddy of all the 
credit cards costs $5 a year. It now 
has 60,000 Canadians charging $1 mil- 
lion a month (65% at the 700 Canadian 
businesses offering Diners’ credit; the 
rest abroad) and is signing 4,000 a 
month at its Toronto and Montreal 
offices. 
~ Sheraton Hotels’ free card—good for 
hotel services and car rentals—is held 
by 95.000 Canadians. But Sheraton 
joined with Diners’ in September and 
now Offer a $5 combined card. 
“ Hilton Hotels’ new Carte Blanche- 
aimed at persons “accustomed to the 
finest”—is opening a Toronto office next 


month to launch a drive for 50,000 
Canadians, aiming first at large compa 
nies with expense-account travelers, 
later at private spenders. 

~ American Express has offices in 
Montreal and Toronto but has “not 
yet begun its drive.” More than 250 
hotels and motels, 150 restaurants and 
390 other businesses (from flowers to 
auto parts) in Canada now honor the 
$6-a-year Amex cards. 

Other companies include Knott Ho- 
tels (2,000 Canadians), CPR, the Dela- 
ware Cruising Club (which seeks 5,000 
Canadian members) and dozens of inde 
pendent hotels. 

Is it all gravy? Not for some busi 
nesses. One Montreal restaurateur told 
Maclean’s: “We seven-percent 
brokerage and as more and more places 
sign up we're getting the same business 
as before.” Some big-city restaurants 
now offer private credit: they'll risk bad 
debts (usually less than 1%) rather 
than pay brokerage.-—FRED KERNER 


WHAT PRICE HISTORY? che may find out | 


THINK CANADIANS have to import 
gun-totin’ heroes like Davy Crockett 
and Dan’! Boone to get stirred up about 
history? Then keep an eye on Montreal 
The battle royal that opened there when 
the swanky new Conrad Hilton-CNR 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel tried to revive 
the 18th-century Beaver Club as a tour- 
ist attraction has got more tempers 
flaring than if le Rocket had been sold 
to Toronto Maple Leafs. 

When the club first met—in Dillon's 
tavern—its roster included the names of 
lusty pioneer giants: Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, David Thompson, James Mc- 
Gill, Simon Fraser, Simon McTavish 

Today any tourist can buy for $10 
a card entitling him to “partake of the 
rightf and privilegef of the Goodlie 
Fodalitie of Gentlemen Adventurerf in 
the Noble Artf of the Trencher.” 

After the first banquet (pea soup, 
Malpeque oysters, grilled buffalo steak, 
wild rice—washed down with flagons of 
red wine, rum and flaming maple sugar) 
a storm hit the press. Typical comments: 


BEAVERS McTAVISH, HILTON -> 


Novelist Hugh MacLennan: “Cheap- 
ens the entire community.” 
A McGill Daily editorial: “Offensive 
(The originals) would have taken the 
place apart.’ 
Leonard Knott, president of the Queen 
Elizabeth's publicity firm “Many 
Canadians will become curious about : 
our history and discover its adventure.” . 
Writer Phyllis Lee Peterson: “All to 
the good. The originals were no saints; 
witness a bill for 25 of them when only . 
eight took supper: ‘17 Madeiras, 8 port, 
3 bott. mulled, pipes and segars, cider, 
porter, ale and broken glass— £ 34 Sd.” 
—CLAYTON SINCLAIR 
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ACKSTAG 


OUR REAL DEFENSE POLICY: 


is it only to keep NATO happy? 


WITH THE ARROW out of the way 
the government is now free to tackle 
a larger: problem, the formulation of a 
Canadian defense policy. The one we've 
been using since the Korean war is 
worn out. It hardly an eXaggeration to 
say we have no defense policy at the 
moment 


Don't be alarmed. This doesn’t mean 


Canada is running into any additional 
danger. It's a hard thing to explain in 
a political speech from either side, but 
in fact there is no connection between 


Canadian defense policy and the de 
fense of Canada. Our land would be 


just as safe, maybe safer, if we follow 
ed the example of Iceland and had no 
irmed forces at all 

The efficient way to attack cities and 
industrial areas of North America is 
to lob ICBM over the Arctic oI 
from 


coast. There is no known method of 


ubmarines off either 


stopping these missiles. There is only 
the deterrent power of counterattack 
in kind, which is wholly in the hand 
of the United Stat 


Continental defense” is th lefensc 
of that retaliatory power and thing 
more. The manned bomber 1 ull a 
threat to it, because ballistic mussile 
ire not yet accurate enough to knock 
out all it bases at one blow. For that 
task the enemy would still need to use 
bombers (or so our planners think) 

Stopping the bombers, and thus 
protecting the power to hit back, ts th 


purpose of North American At De 


ense (NORAD hat’s yur alr 
borne Bomarc missiles are for, no les 
than the manned interceptor we decided 
not to build. Any protection they might 
give to any Canadian city living Of 
dead, would be purely coincidental. So 
the lack of an over-all defense policy 
for the moment, ts not a threat to Can 
ada’s security but m toat case what 
the point of having a defense policy at 
all? What is it, and what's it tor 

One man of long experienc ud 
only half in jest: “Our defense policy) 
hasn't changed for “ars in fundam 
tal It is to spend avout billior nd 
i halt year ¢ project 
plausible, painies and related as clos 
ly as IS convenient to national deter 

He went on to argue quite seriot sly 
that it doesn't matter what Canada does 
so long as we do something, acceptable 
to the other allies as a fair and useful 


shar Object of the exercise ts not to 


defend our shores, which we can't do 
however hard. we try; it's to 1e@main a 
first-class member of the NATO club 
eorganized as equal in status by the 
big powers The defense budget, accord 


ing to thi irgument, is simply our 


annual NATO club due 


N 


But even in those terms, the problems 
facing Canadian defense planners are 
numerous and complex, and they all 
hang on certain prior decisions that the 
government has to take. First of these 
big questions is this: How long will 
Canada keep an air division and an 
infantry brigade in Europe? 

Prime Minister Diefenbaker, speaking 
in Bonn last November, said, “Canada 
will stay in Europe and will not go 
back on its responsibility as long as 
something is left to be done here.” As 
reassurance to European allies that sen 
tence in an after-dinner speech was no 
doubt welcome and adequate. But for 
defense planning that involves the out 
lay of a billhon dollars or more, some 


thing a little more precise is required 


At present the Canadian air division 
in Europe is equipped with obsolete 
Korea-type Sabres, and with equally 
obsolete CF-100s. The RCAF has made 
a careful survey and has decided whai 
aircraft it would like to have to replace 
these—themn choice is believed to be 
the U.S. Navy’s Grumman Tiger. The 
ur division could be re-equipped, if the 
government should so decide, by about 
1962. But there is no sense in spending 
money on some three hundred new jet 
fighter-bombers if the Canadian at 
division is coming home tn, say, 1963 
or even 1965. In that case the RCAI 
would carry on with what it has got and 
shop around for whatever new aircraft 
it might need for whatever new role 
might be assigned to it 

that’s assuming the RCAF will be 
getting new aircraft at all. Conceivably 


the air division in Europe might be 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


switched over to missil: warfare, like 
the squadrons in Canada who will 
handle the new Bomarc. This, too, is 
something the government must decide 
now, before any coherent plans for the 
future can be set in motion 

If the decision is to keep the air divi- 
sion abroad and to re-equip with new 
manned aircraft, the next question is 
where the plane will be made. Three 
hundred are enough to warrant making 
them in Canada. on license from the 
U.S. as in the case of the Canadian 
Sabre, but the Canadian aircraft indus- 
try does not 


as some Toronto news- 
papers seem to think) consist exclusive 
ly of the Avro plant at Malton. De Hav 
illand is busy making useful propeller- 
driven machines, and selling them quiet 
ly to the United States Army among 
other customers. Canadair in Montreal 
is making Argus submarine - chasers 
7-33 jet trainers and several other 
items. As things look now, Canadair 
would be just about finishing the Argus 
job in time to go into production on a 
meanwhile, the Avro 
development and production team is 
ilmost certain to break up. But can the 
government afford to let a big modern 
plant and an important industry in Mal 


ton go permanently to waste? This, too 


new jet fighter 


will be a big decision when they get 
to it 

Similar but not identical problems 
surround the Canadian brigade in Ger 
many. First, even if we do keep the 


air division overseas, should we also 


keep infantry there indefinitely? 
Economically and militarily it makes 
no sense at all. The cost of maintain 


ing the Canadian brigade in Europe is 


One thing the Arrow did: kept up our membership dues. 


exactly the same as the cost of main- 
faining a Belgian army corps. There is 
no military advantage in having soldiers 
from a different country, with slightly 
different gear and very different ways, 
fitted into larger forces in a unit as 
small as a brigade—it merely compli- 
cates an already difficult supply prob- 
lem. The sole reason for Canada’s 
presence in Europe is political. living 
proof that the North American coun- 
tries will treat an attack on Western 
Europe as if it were an attack on their 
own territory. 

Probably this reason will continue 
to be valid. But will it still be necessary 
to keep two Canadian forces on Euro- 
pean soil? Or will the time come soon 
when a_ re-equipped air division is 
enough? 

After the government has answered 
this question, it can proceed to the 
task of arming the army. At present 
the force is pretty helpless. Tentative 
decision has been made to buy the La- 
crosse, a short-range, ground-to-ground 
guided missile, but the Lacrosse is not 
yet in production. Of anti-aircraft 
missiles the Canadian force has none at 
all. The Canadian Army would like to 
buy the U.S. Army Hawk; it would 
also like a vast increase in suitable air 
transport so that it could again call it- 
self mobile. 


Defense advisers agree that it would 
not make sense to re-equip the army 
with made-in-Canada goods. Aircraft 
for a whole air division make something 
like an economic order: weapons for 
an infantry brigade would not. What- 
ever we get for the army overseas we 
shall have to buy. presumably from 
the United States 

This will bring up anew the matter 
of sharing defense production, already 
a hot issue between Canada and the 
United States. Ottawa officials are not 
as upset about it as some Canadian 
businessmen seem to be. They say, 
“Washington agrees in principle that it 
will be useful to have some defense 
production capability here in Canada.” 
But they don’t delude themselves into 
thinking that very large orders for 
weapons and equipment can be placed 
in Canada by a United States govern- 
ment subject to the vigilant eye of the 
U.S. Congress 

Let’s keep our sense of proportion, 
though,” one Canadian official said 
“The whole outlay on defense procure- 
ment by this country is only two per- 
cent of our gross national product. Of 
that two percent. probably nine out of 
every ten dollars will be spent in Can- 
ada anyway—we're not going to the 
United States for boots, or uniforms, 
or automobiles. So when we talk about 
defense production in this context and 
the loss to the Canadian economy of 
orders placed in the U.S., let’s remem- 
ber we are talking about one fifth of 
one percent of our GNP.” 

But this soothing reminder won't 
bring much comfort to those who see 
U.S. firms hiring away the brightest 
and best of young Canadian scientists 
and engineers. and who believe that 
the money spent on defense research 
small though it may be in proportion 
to the whoie economy—is nevertheless 
“the cutting edge of industrial develop 
ment,” as one worried Ottawan put it 

These are some of the tough nuts that 
the government will have to crack in 
the weeks to come. None is desperately 
urgent, in the sense that the country’s 
safety hangs upon it. but all are impor- 
tant and all are interdependent; until 
they are tackled. Canada’s defense pro- 
gram will be marking time. 
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BACKSTAGE | 
WITH THE OUSTED CABINET AN 
WITH RADIOACTIVITY 
A 
What's happened to the 21 top Liberals who used to run the country 
MOST OF ithe twenty-one men __ firm, and director of a dozen other ee How's Canada doing in fight against fallout? 
i“ who ruled Canada twenty-one’ large Canadian corporations. His 
months ago, have so totally disap- earnings have increased since leav- = There's still no cause for smugness, say scientists 
i peared from the news that many _ ing public life Zz ’ 
Canadians are already having Stuart Garson, the former justice HOWE: Earnings up 
trouble remembering their names minister, is back in the Winnipeg 
Only six of the former Liberal law firm he left 22 years ago. “I in Ottawa. “Politics,” he says. THREE SCIENTISTS at the University of Manitoba 
cabinet ministers—Lester Pearson, am busy and happy,” he says, “and “gave me 22 years of responsibili last month began importing milk from Ontario for 
Paul Martin, Jack Pickersgill, Lio- my family is getting reacquainted _ ties and little compensation.” their children because, they said, the Winnipeg supply 
nel Chevrier and Paul Heliyer with the gentleman who, to win George Prudham, the former showed too much radioactivity. How right were they? 
and Sen. W. R. Macdonald remain their bread in public life, had to mines minister, is the head of his Are some Canadians absorbing more radiation than 
on the federal scene as members become somewhat of a stranger.” Own lumber supply company in others? Are some getting more than is safe? 
of the opposition. Former agriculture minister Edmonton, and has returned to A graduate student’s survey at the University of 
The others have quietly return James Gardiner is raising Short- politics in a minor way by getting Saskatchewan shows some support for the U. of M 
ed to jobs similar to those they left horn cattle and Yorkshire pigs on a seat on city council professors: Winnipeg and Quebec City because of 
before entering politics and, ac- the farm at Lemberg, Sask., that Jean Lesage, once northern af-  : climatic conditions are receiving slightly more fallout 
cording to a Maclean’s survey, most he bought when he entered politics fairs minister, is devoting all his : from Russian A-tests than other Canadian centres 
; of them are not only happy to be 45 years ago. “I am happy here. time to leading Quebec Liberals : But at the same university Dr. O. M. Solandt, research 
out of public life. but they're also he says Former ministers who have re- $ Vice-president of the CNR, said that any radiation 
earning more money Jimmy Sinclair, the Liberals’ turned to their law offices include $ that’s ever been detected in Canada will shorten life 
Prime Minister St. Laurent is fisheries minister, now is president Walter Harris in Markdale. Ont.: = only about as much as smoking one cigarette every 
back in the Quebec City law office of the Fisheries Association of Ralph Campney in Vancouver: and ; two months 
he abandoned in 1941 to become B.C. “lam better rewarded for my Ernest Lapointe, in Quebec City. ¢ Providing answers to these and other problems of 
Mackenzie King’s minister of jus efforts than ever in public life.’ he | Ex-works minister Robert Winters : radiation is the assignment of the federal health and 
OD tice. “Most of my told Maclean's. “I have no desire has a $30,000-a-year job as head : welfare department's radiation protection division 
work is as a con or intention of returning.” of the Rio Tinto mining interests : which has, with as little flurry as possible, set up 14 
’ sultant. I do no Former labor minister Milton in Canada = sampling stations across the country. The division's 
court work.” he Gregg, who was for a year the George Marler, formerly the {| 22-man staff (soon to be increased) checks monthly 
told Maclean's U.N. representative in Iraq, now is transport minister, Is now a vice- : air samples and portions of dried milk from local 
C. B. Howe, the with the International Labor Or president of the Liberal Federation ! cows for radiation contents 
Liberals controver ganization in Geneva. “My pay is in Ottawa. Roch Pinard, the Lib- i “All we can say now is that there’s Strontium-90 
y sial trade ministe comparable to my cabinet post.” — eral’s last secretary of state, is back : in milk that wasn’t there before atomic weapon 
is now chairman he says in his Montreal law practice. “I : testing started,” Peter Bird, senior division physicist 
= of the board at J. J. McCann, the Liberals’ rev would be much happier,” he says, | told Maclean’s. (Strontium-90 is held to be the most 
GARDINER: Price Brothers, the enue minister, is a director and if the Tories were sent back to : dangerous element of fallout because it accumulates 
Happy on farm. Montreal! paper vice-president of Guaranty Trust, the left side of the Speaker.” : in bones.) 
: Other division activities: comparative analysis of 
: samples from areas of varying climate, rainfall, topog 
Backstage WITH HEALTH INSURANCE / How it's built up British { [2phy. Fallout tends to be collected by rainfall 
: dangerous increase in radioactivity could eventually 
: mean that Canada’s well-watered areas might have 
EIGHT MILLION Canadians now of active diphtheria; last year 53 For expectant mothers: : to be abandoned. A strict watch is being kept on the 
have surgical plans; seven prov fewer than half Canada’s total ¥“ Monthly medical examinations: : Ottawa Valley 
inces will have hospital insurance IB has dropped by a third: scarlet ¥ Two dental check-ups; : rhe'scientists are attempting to minimize other pos 
by July 1. Will it make us health fever nearly two thirds “ Daily pint of milk, orange juice : sible agents that may add to the “human load” from 
ier? Life expectancy at birth, up “ Iron pills and vitamins: : nuclear sources—medical X-rays and radium, for ex 
For a signpost, authorities look about two years, is now slightly “ Polio shots and blood tests : ample, by discouraging fluoroscopes used for shoe 
to Great Britain, where national higher than Canada’s For junior: : fitting and gadgets that employ radium, such as iri 
insurance has been in effect just Weekly contributions to the Na “ Weekly weigh-ins, and full-scale | descent toys 
over 10 years. Here’s what's hap tional Health Service are 25-35¢ check-ups every twelve weeks; : Radiologists and laboratory technicians are encour 
pened to health in the U.K for men: the contribution of the “ Prompt attention to run-of-the : aged to switch to faster X-ray film, better filters, new 
Deaths during maternity are head of the family covers his de mill upsets (diaper rash, cradle  $ equipment that gives good results with a smaller radio 
down 55%, to .47 per thousand pendents cap, colds) by trained workers; ¢ active charge. The division also tests sensitive film 
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Canada 7.6) fare clinics and 6,000 “health visit “ Dental visits in the first two § Bird. “But we want to be able to set standards that 
In 1948 there were 3,531 cases ors” say is necessary years DON GORDON s are safe.’ ALAN PHILLIPS 
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year Greensboro will enter pro “None is under way,” he told including a nineteen-seat Convan 
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Editorial 


The dilemma of our defense policy 


BEFORE IT DECIDES what weapon, if any, shall replace the 
Arrow, the government must face a decision of much deeper 
gravity 

The big question in our defense policy has very little to do 
with the choice of weapons. It is only of secondary importance 
whether the Arrow is obsolete, whether the DEWline is obsolete, 
whether our NATO air squadrons and ground battalions are 
obsolete. It is of comparatively small consequence whether we 
decide that BOMARC and SAGE, which we haven't yet got, 
are already obsolete too 

We have a much tougher question before us than any of these. 

ls Canada itself obsolete as a military nation? 


We believe the answer is yes. It is an admission that fills us 


with the deepest dismay and apprehension. Yet we can see no 
reason for postponing it. Within the simple, predictable strategic 
patterns of 1914-18 and again of 1939-45 it was possible for a 


nation of relatively small size and wealth to build, arm and man 


war machine of impressive strength. But the conditions that 
alloved Canada to rank as an autonomous and important mili 
tary force during almost half a century began to disappear with 
the atomic bomb. With the ICBM the disappearance became 
complete. In the military sense the world has ceased to consist 
of Big Powers, Middle Powers and Small Powers. It consists 
only of Powers and non-Powers. To be a Power it is necessary 
to possess and control nuclear warheads and long-range missiles 
capable of landing them almost anywhere on earth. Canada 
possesses and controls neither. We are a non-Power and we 
would still be a non-Power if we owned a thousand Arrows and 
were about to own ten thousand Bomarcs. We might well 
quadruple our defense forces and our rate of defense spending 
in the next five years, and if a world war should come in that 
time it and perhaps the world as well could very easily be 
over before a single Canadian fired a single shot. We must do 
what we can to prevent the war and there may be much that we 
can do; but once the war begins we cannot count on having any 
more influence on its outcome than the State of Monaco 

There are a number of ways in which our country might 
strive to change or live with these unhappy truths. Three obvious 
ones occur at once 
1. Continue to follow the fundamental lines of our postwa1 


defense policy 


e. accept our status as a military satellite of the 
United States but pretend we don't notice it. Buy or build 
BOMARCS, SAGE installations or anything else the United 
States is willing to let us have. This would show the rest of the 
world that we recognize our responsibilities and it would remind 
our immediate neighbors that we have no intention of deserting 
them. In short, it would accomplish exactly what the DEWline 
and Arrow programs accomplished no less, no more 

2. Try to raise ourselves to the status of a Power by building 
our own nuclear warheads and long-range missiles. We would 
thei possess our own deterrent and the means to decide for our- 
selves how it should be used. This, Maclean’s believes, would 
have strong theoretical advantages over the existing policy, but 
only theoretical ones 

3. Make an open announcement that Canada has discovered 
itself to be obsolete as a military nation, and intends therefore to 
strive for peace mainly as an economic and political nation 
Honor our existing military commitments until they run out, 
but make it clear that our ultimate establishment will consist only 
of modest, modestly armed mobile units available for United 
Nations police duty. And commit ourselves firm!y to spend every 
last dollar thus pared from our defense budget in aid to less 
favored countries 

This, we Know, is a variation of the easy pgcifism that has 
so often been discredited in the past. But today there are impor- 
tant differences. Economic aid has been proved to be a far 
more useful—and a far less expensive—weapon in the struggle 
for men’s minds than anyone realized even so recently as a 
decade ago. The need of some check on armament is clearly 
visible to the Pentagon and to the Kremlin alike as the only alter- 
native to race suicide. In spite of its past failures, disarmament 
remains our last and only ultimate hope of survival. What coun- 
try is in a better position to set an example in disarmament than 
Canada, which after trying to arm for ten years on the most 
costly scale in its history is still, for all practical purposes, as 
defenseless as the Canada of 1913 or the Canada of 1938. 


PROF. N. J. BERRILL should have 
confined his dissertation (Religious Be- 
liefs Mustn’t Shackle Human Welfare, 
Feb. 28) to superstition. He is not quali 
fied to discuss religion—and confuses 
the two. The problem of population is 
in good hands, with God JOHN 
JOSEPH GABRIEL, VICTORIA, B.C 


¥ Dr. Berrill seems to believe that the 
stand of the Catholic Church on birth 
control is based on the sacredness of the 
act of love, and that to regard the act 
as natural would open the gates for 
acceptance of contraceptive practices 
On the contrary, it is the very natural 
ness of the act, and the perverted un 
naturalness of the alternative, that has 
brought on the condemnation. No one 
would deny the term pervert to a man 
who devised a way to satisfy his taste 
buds while ensuring that the food used 
would never achieve its function 

strength and health to the individual 

BROTHER ANDREW, FSC, RENFREW, ONT 


¥ Dr. Berrill’s article is not only time- 
ly. but urgent. People must face the 
fact that it is they who control their 
destinies, and that the unbridled repro 
duction of humans cannot be left to the 
hands of some divine being any more 
than the problems of sickness, pain and 
natural disasters — | H. NICKEL 
OTTAWA 


“ With the possibility of an unlimited 
supply of food, energy and space in the 
universe, it seems utterly perverse to 
suggest that mankind should submit it- 
self to a systematic gelding.—FRANK 
HOWARD, MONTREAL 


¥ The zoology professor's disregard for 


parental dignity belongs in the zoo.— 
MRS. R. S. CRAIGIE, OLIVER, B.C. 


Quebec's injustice 


I read with a great deal of interest the 
article. Canadians Are Far Too Pleased 
With Themselves (Jan. 31). The author 
says some immigrant acquaintance had 
told him of injustice in Quebec. That 
statement is grossly unfair; there is no 
more injustice in Quebec than in any 
other province the school systems 
of this province are the best in the land 
No one can contradict me on that score. 
—SENATOR J. A. BRADETTE, OTTAWA. 


Parade’s gobbledygook 


In your good Preview section (Feb. 28) 
is a small article, War on Gobbledy- 
gook or, Better English by Civil Serv- 
ants. In Parade of the same issue you 
report: “On a clear cool day in Oshawa, 
Ont., strikers picketing a certain firm 
were observed by a surprised Parade 
scout playing hopscotch to keep warm.” 


MACLEAN’S 


~ Was Berrill attacking superstition — or religion? 
~ A civil servant grammarian talks back 
~ Do you have to drink to get ahead in business? 


Who was playing hopscotch? Apparent 
ly editors should go with civil servants 
to grammar school.—.J. H. VOGAN, 
SERVANT, CALGARY, ALTA. 


Your boss's job 


Your article, How to Get your Boss's 
Job, by Peter C. Newman (Feb. 14), is 
commendable for its aptly chosen ad 
vice to aspiring young executives. The 
business world could well use a wider 
application of principles from modern 
psychology to promote the advancement 
of its promising leaders.—J. P. NICKEL, 
WEYBURN, SASK 


“ Newman stresses the opinion that a 
teetotaler is hopelessly handicapped to 
begin with and the young executive, and 


his wife, must learn to drink. Not only 
is such an article a grave betrayal of the 
responsibility which must rest upon a 
publication such as yours but it is com 
pletely inaccurate.—DOUGLAS HILL, SAS 
KATOON, SASK 


Footnote to Kikik 


It may be of interest to your readers, 
and author Farley Mowat (The Two 
Ordeals of Kikik, Jan. 31), that the 
robed lawyer” who successfully de 
fended Kikik is the Hon. Sterling R. 
Lyon, attorney - general of Manitoba. 
The prosecuting attorney, a'so pictured 
in the article, is Mr. Justice John Par 
ker of the Yukon Territorial Court 
Both these men received their appoint 
ments shortly after the case was con- 
cluded.—.). BYRON MILTON, WINNIPEG 


Memorable ‘sweeper 


Congratulations to Don Anderson for 
his wonderfully believable illustration of 
a Bangor minesweeper (Stoker Mahoney 
and Pill No. 2-183, Feb. 14). I served 
aboard one of these ships during World 
War II and the illustration brought back 
many familiar memories.—.J. v. CROCK 
ER, TORONTO 


“ Congratulations on a fine bit of art- 
work.—ED KIFT, EX-RCNVR, TORONTO. 


Bilingual English 


Your editorial on bilingualism (Feb. 14) 
is a thousand miles wide of the mark 
To be sure, bilingual usually means 
French Canadian. But it doesn’t follow 
that French schools do a better job than 
English. I have occasion to visit hospi- 
tals staffed by nurses who know no 
English, yet all are presumably high- 
school graduates. On the other hand, I 
have many friends who are fluent in 
French; they picked it up where their 
French compatriots picked up their 
English — in the streets as children.- 

REV. W. G. ONIONS, VERDUN, P.Q. *& 
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BECAUSE 
its the worlds 
finest canned corn! 


CREAM STYLE 
OR WHOLE KERNEL 


. BECAUSE 
Libby's pack 
them fast-sweet 
and fresh! 


ae 4 


Buy a 15-oz. tin of Libby’s Peas and a 15-oz. tin of Libby’s Corn 
(any style). Send the label from each tin to Libby’s, Chatham, 
Ontario, and we’ll send you 40¢ in cash to cover the approximate 
purchase price. Offer is limited to once per family. Libby's cap- 
ture the full flavour of the fields in sweet, sun-soaked corn... in peas 
that are canned almost as soon as they’re picked—and taste like it! 
We're confident one trial will convince you that Libby’s is the kind 


to buy—always. 


reach for 


quality foods 


Libby, MeNeill & Libby of Canada, Limited « Chatham, Ontario 
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Serve ‘White Horse’ 
it gives you the special 
flavor and extra smoothness 
of Scotland’s 
Every drop is distilled, blended 


best whiskies. 


and bottled in Scotland—for 


your enjoyment. 


WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


Available in various bottle sizes 
W-436 
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Its already the most exciting night 


of the year when the Rocket comes to 
a father-and-son banquet, but when a 
small fan beats all the other fellows 
to their hockey idol’s autograph, it's 
also a time of lively inspiration for 
an artist, as Franklin Arbuckle shows 
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And Canadian 
Magazines carry colour 

to our best prospects 

Like many leaders in business and industry, 


General Motors of Canada uses Canadian 
Magazines consistently to build national 


acceptance of its products. Mr. E. H. 
Walker, President and General Manager, 
tells why: 


“Colour styling is an im- 
portant factor in selling 
cars. For that reason, we 
have made full use of the 
excellent colour repro- 
duction facilities of Ca- 
nadian Magazines. We 
also use them because 
they reach and influence a large selected, 
able-to-buy audience.” 


Today, advertising must create a deeper, 
more lasting impression than ever before. 
Canadian Magazines can help your advertis- 
ing to do this, because of their superb colour 
reproduction, reader influence, and more 
receptive, leisurely reading in the country’s 
most prosperous homes. Get the facts before 
making up your next budget. Consult your 
magazine representatives or write to us. 


‘ Canadian Homes & Gardens 
This Chatelaine 
advertisement Health 
La Revue Populaire 
sponsored Le Samedi 
by: Liberty 
Y Maclean's Magazine 
Saturday Night 
Western Homes & Living 
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Parrtsienne 2-Door Sport Coupe 


THE MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
21 Dundas Square 


All the 
wonders you've 
waited for... 


BUREAU OF CANADA 
Toronto, Canada 


¥ 
~ 
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Parisienne Vista 4-Door Sport Sedan 
Paristenne Convertible 
‘ 
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DELCO 


“DOUBLE-ACTING™ 


Shock Absorbers 


-» Replacing worn shock absorbers now can save you 
money in major repair bills later. Have your shock ab- 
sorbers checked the next time your car’s on the hoist. 
More cars, trucks and buses are factory-equipped with 
Delco than with any other make... So always replace 
with Delco Shock Absorbers. 


HEREWARD ALLIX ASKS 


Does Canada really need 


a national anthem? 


To judge from the amount of dis- 
cussion one has heard and read in 
recent months it would seem that 
many Canadians do want an offi- 
cial Canadian national anthem 
Some, it seems, favor O Canada 
for this doubtful distinction; others, 
God Save the Queen, and they 
will become quite impassioned in 
their advocacy if anyone ventures 
to disagree with them. But the 
majority would obviously prefer 
to have any old song for thet 
national anthem rather than not 
have one at all 

In the name of sanity, why? 

What virtue can there possibly 
be in investing either of these 
songs, or any other for that mat 
ter, with an official title which is 
an anachronism today and may 
well be not only futile but danger- 


ous in the world of tomorrow 
Why set out deliberately to create 
something which thinking Cana- 
dians should be thankful they have 
not got? 


Boastful pomposity 


Let us take a good look at na- 
tional anthems in general. What 
are they, and why were they cre 
ated in the first place? They are 
patriotic songs which have been 
found in the experience of the mili 
tary leaders of the nations that 
sing them to be the best rabble 
rousers. A national anthem con 
sists usually of pompous, boastful, 
vainglorious words, liberally laced 
with sentimentality and set to a 
simple, slow, pompous and (so its 
composer fondly hopes) dignified 
and soul-stirring melody which any 
village idiot, provided he ts not 
deaf or mute, can sing 

Its purpose? Simply to promote 
the swamping of reason by emo 
tion, to inspire a feeling of intense 
blind loyalty to country, to induce 
a feeling of national superiority 
and of contempt for nations weak 
er or less fortunate than one’s own 
Examine the national anthems 
with which you are familiar. Ex 
amine them carefully and dispas- 


sionately, word by word and note 
by note, and you will see that this 
is so. Then ask yourself what good 
such songs can do in a world the 
very existence of which depends 
upon the gradual lowering and 
eventual disappearance of national 
barriers, upon keeping the peace 
somehow until a workable system 
of world government, however lim- 
ited and circumscribed, can be de- 
vised and established 

Assuming that mankind must 
move toward world government or 
perish—and short of mass migra- 
tion to other planets there seems 
to be no alternative—each painful 
step forward toward that goal is 
going to involve the weakening of 
national sovereignties, a universal 
reshuffle of personal loyalties, and 
the scrapping en masse of fana- 
tical devotions to < particular por- 
tion of the earth’s surface, a par- 
ticular form of government, a 
particular design on a piece of 
bunting, and all the other trappings 
of nationalism. Each step is go- 
ing to require self-discipline and 
tolerance, individual and collec- 
tive, to a degree to which human 
ity as a whole is quite possibly in- 
capable. And while we are striv- 
ing for that goal, any retrograde 
step which tends to raise up new 


national barriers is to be deplored. 
Wholesale slaughter 


There was a time when patriot- 
ism was considered to be among 
the highest of the virtues. Deeds 
horrible and heroic were done in 
its name, and in its name whole- 
sale human slaughter was not only 
sanctioned but encouraged by both 
church and state: patriotic songs, 
including national anthems, were 
freely used to round up volunteers 
for the carnage by playing on their 
emotions, and mottos such as Pro 
Patria and My Country, Right or 
Wrong sounded fine and noble 
And since the fighting was gener 
ally comparatively localized, and 
nothing more depended upon de 
feat or continued on page 43 


HEREWARD ALLIX, WHO CLAIMS DESCENT FROM THE ANGLO-SAXON NATION- 


ALIST HEREWARD THE WAKE IMMIGRATED FROM ENGLAND VIA INDIA AND 
BURMA IN 1957, NOW A BOOKKEEPER IN B. C., HE WRITES AS A HOBBY 
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Note there's not a ripple on the 


Last night out—on a golden Orient & Pacific liner 


ARLY TOMORROW you'll see Mount Fuji 
E as your Orient & Pacific liner glides 
into Yokohama harbor. Ashore, Japan is 
at her most beautiful, gay with cherry 
blossoms and festivals. 

But now it’s time for a contemplative 
“sundowner” by the rail after a day of 
games and swimming and sun. 

In about an hour your English steward 
will call you to a dinner prepared in the 


finest Continental traditions. Perhaps 
you'll order champagne with your meal. 
(The good French years run about four 
dollars a bottle. ) Later, there'll be danc- 
ing on deck under a soft Pacific moon. 

And here’s a happy thought. You can 
have a “last night out” before each of the 
fascinating ports of call on your Orient & 
Pacific trip — Honolulu, Yokohama, Hong 
Kong, Manila and Singapore. 


Orient & Pac 


drinks in our photograph by Tom Hollyman. The secret — underwater 


Orient & Pacific Lines’ golden Himalaya 
makes her first Far East voyage this April. 
There’s still time to book passage. 

You can sail from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, or Vancouver. Round trips start 
at $986 first class, $672 tourist. See your 
travel agent. Or write for free brochure. 

Orient & Pacific Lines, Suite E, 210 
Post St., San Francisco. Cunard Line, 
General Passenger Agents in Canada, 


ific liners are the largest, fastest in the Pacific. —>» 


wings that stabilize all Orient & Pacific 


bound for Japan 


liners. 
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is from jewellery to jet planes... 


makes it better! 


Countless thousands of 
products, from 
jewellery to jet planes, 


include copper or one of 


“ its alloys in component 
: parts. No other metal 
can match copper’s 

: unique combination of 

advantages—strength, 


ready workability, 
outstanding resistance to 
corrosion, complete 
immunity to rust, and 
the ability to conduct 
heat and electricity. 
There is no adequate 
substitute for copper. 

If you’re planning a new 
home, write for our 

free booklet, ““How to 


im Buy, Build or Modernize 
Your Home’”’. Dept.M1, 
Anaconda American 
i Brass Limited, New 
© Toronto (Toronto 14), 
3 Ontario, Sales Offices: 
Montreal and Vancouver. 
C-5909 


=) Copper and Brass Mill Products 
are manufactured from 
Canadian metals 
mined and refined 

in Ontario, Manitoba 
and British Columbia. 


*Trade Mark Reg’d. 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Memories of a famous 


hanging ot long ago 


It has been said many times that 
the British, more than any other 
race, have a genius for compro- 
mise. There are occasions, how- 
ever, when this adaptability to cir- 
cumstance gets them into an un- 
holy mess, and certainly this is 
true of the Homicide Bill which 
was born out of much travail in 
the House of Commons and has 
now become an Act of the realm. 

Let me assure you that I am not 
going to discuss the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the death penalty. It 
is true that twice I led a minor- 
ity group of Tory abolitionists into 
the voting lobby where we made 
common cause with a large num 
ber of socialists and thus did away 
with the death penalty—but the 
Peers ultimately reversed the de- 
cision on both occasions 

Nor do I doubt that their lord- 
ships more truly expressed the feel- 
ings of the people than we aboli 
tionists in the Commons 

However, the government could 
not totally ignore the decision of 
the Commons so the attorney-gen- 
eral, with the assistance of the 
home secretary, labored and 
brought forth the legislation which 
is now in force 

Let us see what can happen un- 
der the existing law today. If Bill 
Sykes kiils Mr. Smith, the grocer, 
with a blow while robbing him of 
the money in his cash register, and 


Her love letters incriminated her in 
her husband's murder. She hanged. 


MACLEAN’S 


if he can prove that he only in- 
tended to commit a robbery with 
a quick getaway, he would serve a 
long sentence but would not hang 

But there is a catch in it. 

If the unfortunate grocer sounds 
the alarm before he is murdered 
and Sykes kills a policeman in an 
attempt to make a getaway then 
Sykes does hang. 

Just to show the difficulty, and 
even the absurdity of classifying 
the act of murder, a poisoner who 
has not even the excuse of uncon- 
trollable fear does not hang. Yet 
of all murderers surely the pois- 
oner is the most vile and cruel 

A few weeks ago, after the new 
law had come into force, the Lon- 
don Evening Standard sent a re- 
porter to see me. He explained 
that his newspaper was going to 
recall and review the execution of 
Edith Thompson which took place 
in the carly 1920s. In doing so 
they wanted to check up on the 
part I played, as editor of the Sun- 
day Express, in trying to secure a 
last-minute reprieve for the con- 
demned woman 

Let there be no misunderstand- 
ing about the matter. The hanging 
of Edith Thompson is the classic 
example of the death penalty being 
used by society as an instrument of 
revenge. Undoubtedly it was also 
the origin of the all-party coalitions 
which twice continued on page 62 


But Baxter says only her lover was 
really guilty. He also hanged 
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Painted especially for Molson’s Breweries by Franklin Arbuckle, R.C.A., O.S.A. 
Molson’ lerful al 1 | begin lif = 
Oisons aies ana iager Degin 
Quietly, slowly, in the hushed heat of sum- the brewing of Molson’s great 7 If you are looking for a traditional ale you 
mer, a blazing golden crop points its way ales and lager. All ai cannot make a more heartening discovery than 
skyward from Molson's Ales and* Molson's Export. Then there is Molson’s 
the rich earth. lager—with two Golden Ale...a light, . Te 
This is centuries of history sparkling, vivacious ale. = 
Canadas behind them—have one thing It's at home in any setting | = 
barley crop... in common... quality! And this little word Ps = 
If your tastes run to lager, 
i the finest barley makes a difference...such a big difference that ? 


set your sights on Molson’s Lager Beer 


in the world, always used in Molson is Canada’s number one ale producer. ts quality is in keeping with all Molson’s great brews. 


for a free reproduction of this Franklin Arbuckle painting write to Molson’s, Department K, Box 1058, Station B, Montreal 
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NOW MATINEE GIVES YOU A NEW HIGH 


LEVEL OF FILTER EFFICIENCY 
with the finer filament filter! 


Matinée —the leading filter cigarette in Canada — 
now has a new, improved filter. 


Made with finer filaments of one of the most effective 
filtering materials known — it gives a new high level 
of filter efficiency. 

This new improved filter relays the full taste of 
Matinée’s fine tobaccos. 


: even then in MATINEE they have found the finest 


FILTER TIPPED 
even more than before: filter efficiency Ja 
ae even more than before: flavour appreciation ; a 
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A unique 

Ottawa experiment 

in kindness is bringing 
dramatic improvement 
in the behavior 

of disturbed, 

unhappy little social 
castoffs who 

only grow more 


defiant when punished 
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MACLEAN’S: Canada’s national magazine 


CHILDREN’S 


LIVES 


BY ALAN PHILLIPS 


Photographs by Walter Curtin 


Va boy, blond and gangling, squatted on top 
of the tall, green corner filing cabinet, im- 
mobile, withdrawn, a childish Buddha. Seated 
at his desk below, Doug Finlay finished his 
staff schedule. He looked around. “Ready to 
come down, Joey?” On the boy’s blank face 
not a muscle moved, even the eyelids were mo- 
tionless. In a moment, or an hour, as suddenly 
as he had climbed up, he would jump down 
and run from the office, screaming, “Leave me 
alone!” 

This was Joey at age ten, one of twenty- 
eight children treated over the last six years 
at a residential home in Ottawa known as the 
Protestant Children’s Village. Tough, hate- 
ridden kids. Children rejected so often by the 
first adults they knew that they looked on every 
adult as an enemy. 

Can such children be saved from careers in 
crime culminating in penitentiary? Or perhaps, 
as in Joey’s case, from total withdrawal into 
madness? Can they be taught to live a normal 
life in their community? These were questions 
asked in mid-1953 by the Village board of 
management, which represents many prominent 
Ottawa families who for years have supported 
the Village. The ninety-five-year-old institu- 
tion has been through the years an agency for 


the care of neglected and dependent children; 
it now consists of a two-story brick-and-stucco 
structure set in a wooded lot on Carling Ave- 
nue. But child- welfare experts had found 
homeless children’s needs were better met in 
foster homes than in any institution, however 
pleasant. Admissions were falling off. For 
normal children there was no lack of foster 
parents. What was needed, a survey showed, 
was a treatment centre for children of six to 
twelve who were emotionally disturbed, whose 
parents and foster parents had given up, whom 
no one wanted. 

Officials of the Village, the Ottawa Welfare 
Council, the Community Chest and the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society met and decided to finance 
the experiment jointly. The Children’s Aid 
agreed to supply the children, and to find them 
foster parents whenever the Village manage- 
ment judged them ready to return to the com- 
munity. 

They started with six children whom no one 
had yet been able to handle: George, twelve, 
a beautiful, twitching, ugly-tempered sadist, 
product of a broken home and fourteen foster 
parents. Frank, eleven, so cowed by his brut- 
ish elderly father that his hate came out only 
in stealing, lying and bullying smaller children 
Martha, ten, illegitimate, pathetically awkward, 
shy and listless. Johnny, ten, raised by a prosti- 
tute after his father was jailed, beaten daily 
with a board by his common-law father for 
wetting the bed. Bobby, seven, illegitimate, 
uncontrollable, who every night in bed banged 
his head against the wall for hours. And Joey, 
handsome, brilliant, but a pathological thief 
whose aggression boiled xp in ungovernable 
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THE HOME JHAT REBUILDS CHILDREN’S LIVES continued 


Group worker Norm Hefler listens to a boy's whispered confidence while a young painter daubs seriously 


= Once they threw art materials back in the 
Be teacher’s face. Some still kick at the traces but 


WA low-pressure aid is easing their tensions 


rage from which some deep-buried death wish 
triggered a cataleptic trance 

Each of these children would need more watch- 
ful care than a hospital patient. Village director 
Marion Splane, an Ottawa social worker, recruit- 
ed a staff of ten to work three shifts: two quali- 
fied social workers (female), one counselor (male), 
two house mothers, a secretary, cook, janitor, 
part-time maid and charwoman; a_ psychiatrist 
and pediatrician were on call 

Here were six delinquents with emotions as 
unstable as nitroglycerine and they were being 
told, in effect: “Here’s your new home. Do what 
you want. We may have to check you—to keep 
you from hurting yourselves or us. But we won't 
punish you. We won't withhold food or affection. 
So go ahead. Let’s see how you feel.” 

The theory, accepted by most child-care ex- 
perts, is that a child’s “bad” acts are his sickness 
symptoms. Diagnosed, they can cast light on his 
problems. Punished by pain or deprivation, the 
cause of his plight, they add to the hate which 
is his main motivation. These children knew little 
pleasure; they had no incentive to please. They 
had known little fairness; they could have little 
sense of guilt. Their conscience might take two 
or three years to develop, if ever 

Routines were easy. They rose at seven-thirty 
A day house mother and counselor supervised 
their dressing and eating. A second shift bathed 
and settled them at bedtime. “Lights Out” was 
nine. Within this framework treatment was tradi- 
tional: a case worker probed their problems in a 
weekly interview; a group worker tried with games 
and crafts to build in a sense of achievement. 
teach team play and drain off tension. In the 
Village car they were taken to three of Ottawa’s 
public schools where their teachers made them be- 
have like anyone else 

Back in the Village they loosed their pent-up 
frustration. They threw the group worker's art 
materials back in her face. They kicked and 
screamed when the case worker tried to get them 
into her office, or glowered at her in silence as 
she tried to chat casually while five other children 
battered at her door. They scribbled obscenities 
over the walls and threw their food on the floor 

Marion Splane, her job of organization com- 
plete, resigned at the end of 1953. She recom- 
mended that Douglas Finlay take over. He had 
Six years’ experience with emotionally disturbed 
kids at Boston’s Home for Litthe Wanderers, a de- 
gree in social work from the University of British 
Columbia, and a notable family background 
his two brothers and his father, Rev. J. M. Finlay 
of Toronto, have all won prominence in the fie!d 
of social welfare 

Douglas Finlay found himself confronting an 
organized gang. Johnny. with his clean-cut good 
looks, was its ruthless violent leader. At some 
fancied slight, he would rally his force in their 
homemade back-yard clubhouse. Down their flag 
would come—the signal for attack. From all sides 
kids would converge on the Village, armed with 
rocks, and once with torches, long poles tipped 
with oil-soaked rags. Through the corridors they 
would dart, throwing a rock at a staff-member, 
smashing a window, then vanishing, youthful guer- 
rillas 

They unpacked their hate so fast the staff had 
no time to follow the textbooks. They snatched 
their interviews at moments of crises: while sweep- 
ing up glass from a bottle that had narrowly 
missed someone's head, while picking up bits of 
a house mother’s glasses which George smashed 
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three times, while changing a bed that Martha had 
soiled with quiet malice. 

These were deliberate attempts to provoke the 
staff to retaliation. These children had been hurt 
so often they couldn’t accept affection. They 
couldn't risk further.disillusion. Hate was their 
only security. They met the attempts to change 
them by attempting, in turn, to prove these adults 
no better than all the rest. “Beat me, you bastards!” 
Johnny would scream. 

Johnny was openly striving to wrest control of 
the Village from Finlay. One evening he led a 
six-hour revolt. At 11 p.m., so the others could 
sleep, a counselor pinioned Johnny's arms and re- 
moved him, kicking and shouting, to the bare- 
walled detention room. When Finlay arrived, he 
was crouched in a corner, shaking with rage and 
cursing. “Boy, I could punch your guts out! So 
don’t try nothing, you —.” 

Finlay sat down on a crumpled blanket and 
calmly lit a cigarette. “I remember a boy who 
called me that the first time he met me. He's 
one of my best friends now.” 

“IT ain’t never called you that before.” 

“No, but you must have felt like it.” 

“No, I ain’t.” 

“Who is it then, Johnny? Who's hurt you so 
much that you have to hate like this?” 

Johnny's eyes filled 

“Was it your mother?” 

Johnny’s rage flooded back. “My mother’s 
dead, damn you.” He moved close. “I’m getting 
out of here. Don’t try to stop me.” 

Finlay looked up. He didn’t move. “You're 
staying here till you calm down. If I have to 
hold you I will. But I won't hit you, you know 
that.” 

“I'd like to believe that, boy!” 

“You will someday. You don’t trust anyone 
now, you're afraid of being hurt.” 

ain’t afraid of nothin’. “"Cept maybe ghosts.” 

“No, Johnny. You're a frightened little boy. 
You need help. That’s why you’re here. We want 
to help you. We like you.” 

Johnny spat on the wall. “I'd like to believe 
that, too.” 

“Why do you think I’m lying here on the floor 
at one a.m.? Wouldn't it be easier just to leave 
you alone? Just smack you on the backside and 
go to bed?” 

Johnny looked at him. He was starting to think 
His anger had subsided. An hour later he crawled 
toward Finlay and offered him some candy. Sorne 
of his defenses had dissolved. He'd accepted Fin- 
lay. A relationship had begun, uncertain, tenuous 
but significant. 

Though painfully slow, progress by fall 1954 
was so marked that Finlay accepted four other 
children: Millie, an explosive nine-year-old tom- 
boy; David, six; Harry, seven; and Sammy eight. 
George had been returned to the Children’s Aid 
Finlay felt they had failed with George. But the 
Children’s Aid found him so improved that they 
placed him again in a foster home. He is there 
today, still troubled, but still trying. He has per- 
haps a fifty-fifty chance for a normal life. 

On the day after Hallowe'en 1954 Finlay wrote 
an optimistic report for the board meeting next 
day. That afternoon Joey came in from school 
in a temper. Louise Hart, a group worker, tried 
to take him out of the group. Joey overpowered 
her. The violence caught up the others in its con- 
tagion. They tore down the chandelier in the 
front hall, then ran whooping outside, around the 
building, throwing stones. continued on page 46 
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Can these troubled children be saved? Doug Finlay 


and his skilled, dedicated staff say yes, 


and they’ll take punches on the nose to prove it 


Fights still break out—even over a borrowed 
toy—among youngsters who have never known 


affection. 


But every week now they're fewer. 


Social workers and house mother (centre) meet 
regularly with Finlay (holding report). They 
have admitted failure with only four children 
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Can this scene be saved? \lountain-lo e 
fighting to keep leaf park 


open to histori lip-clopping flacres 


ROYALS 
VALIA! 
STAND 
AGAINST 
ROGRESS 


Will this scene dominate? Traflic pouring 


homeward jams the Mountain's first 


park Planners want more through roads 
7 
16 


A few steps above the city’s hubbub, “the 
finest natural big-city park in the world” offers solitude, 
forgotten statuary and wild, exotic flora 


The hogback 

in the heart of 

our greatest’ metropolis 
is a year-round 
kaleidoscope 

of sylvan beauty — 

a retreat 

for poets and lovers— 
but it splits Montreal 
up the middle 


and stifles trafhe 


like a gigantic roadblock 


The peerless view that captivated Jacques Cartier 
doesn't distract this bustling 
young priest on a_graveled Mountain path. 


Acre for acre, miracle for miracle and curse for Andre, the monk who worked his miracuious 
curse, the most exalted and profaned hump on the cures on Mount Royal's slope, he is inside a ring 
North American landscape is the rock in the mid- of streets where blasphemy is loud, sincere, and 
dle of Montreal. almost constant. Most of it is uttered by the cap 
The rock is called Mount Royal, and the blue- tives of Canada’s tightest traffic strait jacket, : 
white light of the great steel cross that caps its and they owe their incipient ulcers to Mount a ; 
eastern shoulder is all Montreal will ever have for Royal. The Mountain cuts off thirty city streets 
a halo. A pilgrim coming up the St. Lawrence by and channels traffic into what town planners call ‘ 
BY KEN LEFOLII night can see the cross on the southwestern hori- the few “supersaturated arteries” that skirt its foot o- 
PHOTOCRAPHS BY PIERRE BERGER zon when his ship is forty miles down river, Not Between the blasphemous crowd and the solitary y 
CRORCE FENTON four miles from the foot of the cross the pilgrim’s cross the Mountain doesn’t rise much more than a eee 
SAM TATA journey ends on the opposite flank of Mount Royal hundred yards. The peak is 769 feet above sea cs 
at St. Joseph’s Oratory, a shrine rivaled only by level, but the grid of city streets reaches more i ae 
Lourdes for the mystery of its miracles and the than halfway up the southern slope. In_ fact, 
millions of its devotees. Montreal’s three main uptown east-west streets 
When the pious traveler reaches the shrine and Dorchester, St. Catherine and Sherbrooke fol- 
bows before the glass-cased heart of Brother low beaches worn out of the mountain rock by 


Continued over page 
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Every tvpe of bird in eastern Canada—even snow The continent's most famous shrine, St. Joseph's Eight special policemen patrol the ski slopes, 


ay iven sanct in the park Oratory, is nestled at its flank enjoyed by up to 30.000 on weekends 


VOUNT ROYAL'S VALIANT STAND AGAINST PROGRESS continued 


Where once great show horses—and a world-champion jumper—went through their paces, f 
ei posses of blue-jeaned youngsters rent steeds from a commercial stable and ride wooded trails. % 
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Made famous by postcards, this view of the city 


The city maintains two rinks, a toboggan run 
and a two-for-a-nickel ski tow. 


an ancient sea as it receded in stages. Few Mont- 
realers know or care that Mount Royal was once 
covered by seawater, but almost all of them are 
convinced that the Mountain is an extinct volcano. 
This notion is romantic eyewash according to the 
geologist who wrote the official Quebec Depart- 
ment of Mines report on the area. Dr. Thomas 
Clark of McGill University. He says the Moun- 
tain shows no signs of ever having been a vol- 
cano; it’s just another scarp of igneous rock and 
eroding soil 

Politically the Mountain causes as much confu- 
sion as it does geologically. Mount Royal is re- 
sponsible for Montreal's name, its shape, and 
much of its fragmentary municipal organization. 
The word Montreal is a contraction of the French 
name Mont Royal, and the downtown and mid- 
town sectors of the City of Montreal are barri- 
caded between the Mountain's south bluff and the 
St. Lawrence River. This is one reason for the 
one-horse width of many downtown streets and 
the shoulder-to-shoulder architecture, as well as 
the feeling of downtown “focus” Montrealers 
point to with pride in comparison with the sprawl 
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and river regularly draws thousands of tourists to the Lookout. 


developing in many other North American cities. 

But only Mount Royal’s southern slope and 
northwest quadrant are in the City of Montreal; 
two of Greater Montreal's splinter-cities also own 
important parcels of mountainside. Mount Royal 
is folded into three ridges, and the two secondary 
peaks have names of their own, although they're 
both extensions of the main mountain. The ridge 
in the northeast quadrant of Mount Royal lies 
within the boundaries of a municipality named 
after it, the City of Outremont. The third ridge, 
a long hogback called Westmount, is appropriate- 
ly in the City of Westmount. Civic nomenclature 
is further complicated by a fourth namesake, the 
Town of Mount Royal, which hasn’t got a hill to 
its name and is more than a mile south of the 
Mountain at its nearest point. 

As far as the municipalities that do own a piece 
of Mount Royal are concerned, most of the 
Mountain is just real estate that happens to be 
vertical. A two- or three-block ellipse around the 
peak of Westmount has been set aside as a wooded 
sanctuary for wild flowers and wild birds, known 
as Summit Park. Otherwise the Westmount ridge 
is simply a residential district where the assess- 
ment values go up with the altitude. Between The 
Boulevard, an avenue halfway up the slope, and 
the top of the ridge, view-proud old Montreal 
families like the Timmins, McConnell and Red- 
path clans have at one time or another built prob- 
ably the highest-priced pocket of houses in Can- 
ada. “In twenty minutes I could show you fifty 
houses worth between a hundred thousand dollars 
and a quarter of a million — or maybe more,” 
says Westmount Realties sales manager C. J. 
Smith. The most spectacular exhibit is what Smith 
and ail Westmounters take vicarious pride in call- 
ing “the only five-story bungalow in the country,” 
a house that offers the low silhouette of a ranch- 
bungalow from the street but drops five glass- 
walled stories over a rock cliff in the rear. Its 
admirers add that it’s the enly bungalow equipped 
with an automatic elevator. 

Like Westmount, Outre- continued on page 59 
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WRECKAGE of the CPR liner, outbound from Quebec, was marked by a buoy (left) soon 


she sank—in fourteen minutes—after a collier rammed her. 


The night the Empress of Ireland went down 


She was supposedly safer than the Titanic... but in a 
few fog-shrouded minutes of error she sank in the St. Lawrence 


with a thousand lives. This is the graphic story 


A Maclean’s flashback by Ray Gardner 
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LUwE NUMBER TORONTO, SATURDAY WAY Two 


"EMPRESS CARRIES ALMOST PASSENGERS 


TO THE BOTTOM OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


GREATEST DISASTER. THE EMPRESS OF IRELAND 
IN CANADA’S HISTORY 


Empress Rammed By Collier 
Storstad in Dense Fog 


Limer Wee Struck Amatships and Sank 
m Fourteen Minutes—No Time to 
Lawnch Beats of Grt Passengers Up 


How She Found Her Lith Girl at Rise 
ouski Very Few Women Amang the 
Survivors Que Man Swam for. Mike 
Befare ite Was Rescued Others Toll 

__2f Herdohipe 


NEWS of the May 28, 1914, disaster still Canada’s worst filled the headlines for days 


MOURNERS marched to the mass burial of some of the 167 Salvation Army members lost. 


Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell- 
Then shriek’d the timid, and stood still the brave— 
Then some leap'd overboard with dreadful yell, 
{4s eager to anticipate their grave 


— BYRON DON JUAN, CANTO II 


Tie big ship cruised down the St. Lawrence as 
serenely as the river itself flowed down to the sea. 
She was a fine ship, the Empress of Ireland—tour- 
teen thousand tons of steel and Edwardian elegance. 
With her sister ship, Empress of Britain, she was 
the pride of the Canadian Pacific’s Atlantic fleet. 
Her twin screws thrust her through the water at a 
top speed of eighteen knots, outward bound this 
night of May 28, 1914, on a fast summer run from 
Quebec to Liverpool. 

In her splendid dining saloon a young Englishman, 
M. D. A. Darling, returning home from Shanghai, 
sat idly fingering a printed program of a recital to 
be given by the ship’s orchestra. His eye lingered 
for a moment over one selection, the Funeral March 
of a Marionette, but was quickly diverted to the gay 
party of men and women at a nearby table who 
toasted one another in champagne. The actor, Lau- 
rence Irving, his beautiful wife, Mabel Hackney, and 
their company were celebrating the end of a suc- 
cessful Canadian tour. 

Among the diners was a less worldly company, 
a Salvation Army contingent of two hundred men, 
women and children, going to London for their 
international congress. After dinner a group of them 
gathered in the music room where Adjutant Harry 
Green played the piano. On deck Ensign Olie Mar- 
dall led some of the young people in a round of 
sentimental songs and hymns. 

A world in herself the Empress of Ireland impart- 
ed to her company of more than a thousand passen- 
gers a sense of security. And well she might, for 
the Empress was fitted with every modern safety 
device and designed to stay afloat even if any two 
adjacent watertight compartments were flooded. 

In 1912 the White Star giant, Titanic, the so-called 
unsinkable ship, had struck an iceberg and gone to 
her grave with 1,513 people. The Titanic boasted 
every luxury, from Turkish baths to a French café, 
but carried lifeboats for only a third of her passen- 
gers and crew. A lesson had been learned and the 
Empress’ lifeboat capacity had been increased to 
1,860, more than enough for everyone aboard 

On the bridge of the great liner was her proud 
master, Captain Henry George Kendall, described 
by one of his officers, chief Marconi operator Ronald 
Ferguson, as “a typical merchant captain of the more 
commanding type.” Just continued on page 55 
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behind Hawks’ bench, Pilous, who couldn’t make the big league as a player, watches a tense moment as his team battles mighty Montreal to a 3-3 tie. 


Rudy Pilous’ recipe for enjoying a headache 


For most of his 44 years, this ex-beer waiter, pipe cutter and hobo has 


thrived in tight corners. And even hockey’s most perilous job—coaching Chicago's 


bewildering Black Hawks—hasn’t crushed his resilient spirit 


BY TRENT FRAYNE Photograph by George Fenyon 


Some people are sword-swallowers, others get themselves shot 
out of cannons, and still others agree to coach the Chicago 
Black Hawks, which is possibly easier than wrestling a boa 
constrictor but tends to offer the same future. 

In their thirty-two seasons of abuse as members of the 
National Hockey League, the Hawks have hired twenty-one 
coaches, exactly three times the number employed in that period 
by the Boston Bruins and the New York Rangers, thirteen more 
than Montreal and Toronto, and sixteen more than Detroit's 
mere five. 

Few of the men whose brains have throbbed on behalf of 
the Hawks have known peace and employment simultaneously. 
In the last twelve years the team has missed the playoffs eleven 
times, and has finished in the cellar in the six-team NHL nine 
times, usually on merit. Twenty years ago this season the Hawks 


were seventh, which looks improbable even for Chicago until it 
is remembered that the defunct New York Americans were 
in the league then. 

But this season, for the first time in six years and only the 
second time in a decade, the hangdog Hawks passed the half- 
way point in the schedule in ‘second place. In February the 
bubble still hadn’t burst, and in a league sodden with the ennui 
of seemingly endless Montreal domination, the Hawks’ flight 
toward respectability constituted the most exhilarating aspect 
of an otherwise routine and formful season. Even more unusual, 
credit for the climb was being accorded that curious species of 
sporting life, the coach of the Chicago Black Hawks. One news- 
paper columnist, in fact, was touting him for coach-of-the-year 
honors as early as Jan. 21, which is usually about the time of 
year they start sounding taps. continued on page 31 
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: In one of his gentle visions of the 
magic world of evervday things 

ie: ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN recalls 


The Spring | \ 


uf i he thing that bothers me even more than what 
ts we're doing to the moon, is what we're doing to 


the earth. We've not only shrunk space and tri- 
umphed over time, but I’ve noticed in recent 
years we've just about eliminated spring. It prob- 


ably still arrives, somewhere between our air- 
conditioned offices and automatically heated 
homes, but now we drive right through it in 
Sealed-in Comfort, bypassing all the mud, ponds, 
pussy willows and the miracle of rebirth. A few 
more technological triumphs over nature and we 
won't know the season of renewed hope is here 
till somebody tells us it’s time for an oil change 


I remember when spring used to arrive like a 
forgotten memory one morning when you were 


on your way to school and you heard water gur- 
gling under ice, or a crow, or got a whiff of a 
thawed cabbage patch, or, if you were lucky, 
manure, and you remembered a hundred things 
you hadn't thought of since last summer and raced 
back into the house yelling, “Mom! Can | take 
my overcoat off?” 

“Have you gone out of your mind?” she'd an- 
swer. “It’s still winter.” 

But it wasn’t still winter. It was spring. We 
stuffed our scarves in our overcoat pockets and 
waded to school along the brimming gutters, the 
girls carrying skipping ropes and shoe-box peep 
shows that they peeked into secretively but 
wouldn't let the boys peek into, the boys shoot- 
ing marbles through the ice water, rolling them 
down homemade peg boards and through open- 
ings in cigar boxes and arriving in school with 
so many dibs falling out of their pockets that on 
a good day the classroom sounded like a Geiger 


t 
é 


counter 

Every now and then everybody would stop work 
to watch a giant alley worth just slightly less than 
the Hope Diamond roll down the aisle toward the 
teacher, who waited for it like the Inspector of 
Income Tax, dropped it in his desk drawer and 
went on explaining about the territory claimed 
for France by La Salle, while the kid who dropped 
the alley looked as if he would have traded 
everything from Louisiana to Lake Simcoe 
including the teacher—to get it back. 

We planted beans in berry boxes, watched co- 
coons hatch on window sills, put polliwogs in 
pickle jars and, in the part of Toronto where I 
lived, went up the Don Valley and wandered 
around under the pink and gold summery clouds 
through patches of snow, and clay that stuck to 
our feet till they were the size of pie plates, just 
renewing acquaintances with all the familiar logs, 
creeks, stumps and boulders we hadn't seen since 
last summer. 

We made a fire and sat there on a wet log, 
with the smoke from the cedar branches going / 
straight up to the sky continued on page 38 : Pt 
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“Under the pink and summery clouds, we renewed acquaintances with all the familiar 
logs, creeks, stumps and boulders we hadn't seen all winter.” 
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As an MP at Ottawa and 
a PM at Regina 
the Hon. Tommy Douglas ; 


has been 


a witness—and a 
contributor—to 

some of the all too rare 
moments of fun 


in Canadian public life. 


Now he pleads a rollicking case for 


What politics needs most— 
MORE LAUGHTER 


The House of Commons was tense as the Bren- 
gun debate raced to its climax. For days charges 
and countercharges had been hurled across the 
chamber and a minister of the crown had threat- 
ened to “knock the damned block off” anyone who 
questioned his integrity. Dr. R. J. Manion, whose 
rapid-fire Irish oratory had earned him the nick- 
name of Gatling Gun Manion, had just taken his 
seat after excoriating the treasury benches. The 
government had put its fate in the hands of Gerry 
McGeer, the unpredictable Irishman from Van- 
couver, who rose to speak with every eye fastened 
on him 

The irrepressible McGeer looked first at the 
speaker and then at his fellow-countryman, Man- 
ion. “Mr. Speaker,” he said, “it’s not easy in 
forty minutes to overtake [rish suspicion traveling 
at two hundred words a minute!” Suddenly the 


tension was dissipated and the entire House rocked 
with laughter. The bitterness that had held the 
Commons in its grip for days was dissolved and 
a normal perspective was restored. 

When I was elected to the House of Commons 
in 1935, a member of long standing gave me 
some advice. “Never go in for flippancy,” he 
said. “The Canadian people like their public men 
to be serious; they treat all humor as indicating 
you're a lightweight.” While I appreciated this 
counsel at the time I'm afraid I have come to 
have less and less regard for it with the passing 
From Richard Sheridan to Winston Chur- 
chill the great debaters have driven home their 
most cogent arguments with flashes of humor or 
telling repartee—although I must confess agree- 
ment with Gerry McGeer who once said to me: 
“My most crushing rejoinders have been made 


years. 
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on my way home after the debate was over.” 

Prepared speeches and press releases have tend- 
ed to make our parliamentary speeches indescrib- 
ably dull. This was not always so—as anyone 
knows who has taken the trouble to read some 
of the debates in which Sir John A. Macdonald 
took part. Even in our own time there have been 
occasions when laughter echoed through the 
House and relieved the dreary monotony of par- 
liamentary debate. 

I recall the budget debate in 1936 when R. B. 
Bennett, then leader of the opposition, was wind- 
ing up his speech in a mighty peroration. Sudden- 
ly he was brought up short by the sight of Fi- 
nance Minister Dunning nodding his head in vig- 
orous agreement. “What,” growled Bennett, “you 
agree with me?” “Yes,” said Dunning. “That's 
one true statement you’ve made today.” Like a 
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flash Bennett came back: “If that were said about 
you, it would be a high average.” 

Another day Bennett was speaking on the 
Wheat Board Act and was waxing indignant over 
the government's action in setting aside the opera- 
tions of the Wheat Board by order-in-council. 
When Bennett was angry he reminded one of 
nothing quite so much as a steam engine in striped 
pants. Most ministers left him alone but Minister 
of Agriculture Gardiner interrupted frequently 
like a small terrier tackling a grizzly bear. Sud- 
denly Bennett stopped and glowered at his would- 
be heckler: “May I remind you,” he rumbled, 
“that you are in the House of Commons and not 
back in Saskatchewan talking to the rural rustics!” 
Gardiner let this pass but not so a Liberal mem- 
ber from Saskatchewan who demanded an apol- 
ogy. “I wasn’t talking to you,” said Bennett. “Per- 
haps not,” said the prairie member, “but I’m one 
of the rural rustics from Saskatchewan.” A _ be- 
nign smile spread over Bennett's usually somber 
countenance as he replied, “I can assure the hon- 
orable member there was no need for him to 
prove it.” 

For all his apparent irascibility Bennett loved a 
good laugh and appreciated a quick retort. One 
day I was arguing that the minister of agriculture 
had made certain commitments because I had 
stood at the rear of a hall in his own constituency 
and heard him make this particular promise 
whereupon Gardiner said, “You couldn’t have 


Parliamentary wits who rocked 


Mackenzie King offered a formula 
for handling naked women. 
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Aneurin Bevan traded punches on 
even terms with Churchill. 


been there—I didn’t see you.” My reply was: 
“Mr. Speaker, I must point out that, like the minis- 
ter of agriculture, | am not very conspicuous even 
when standing on my tiptoes.” This reference to 
Gardiner’s diminutive stature pleased Bennett im- 
mensely and he later came over to congratulate 
me. However, he was less complimentary on an- 
other occasion when I was speaking on the plight 
of western agriculture. Several Liberal members 
from Saskatchewan chorused, “What do you know 
about it? You've never farmed!” I retorted, “True 
I've never farmed—-and I've never laid an egg but 
I know more about making an omelet than any 
hen that ever lived.” Bennett’s comment as he 
passed my desk later that day was, “Douglas, that 
was a good reply but I’m afraid you got it out of 
a book.” Perhaps I did, but if so I don’t recall 
it. After all it has been said that originality is the 
art of remembering what you hear and forgetting 
where you heard it. 

Few people ever thought of Mackenzie King 
as having a well-developed sense of humor; yet 
under that enigmatic exterior there lurked a love 
of fun. At a private dinner given for the provin- 
cial premiers in 1945 I heard King make one of 
the wittiest impromptu speeches | ever listened to.® 
When I commented on this to him afterwards he 
said, “Douglas, when I first entered public life 
I had such a horror of being misquoted that I 
wrote out all my speeches with the result that I 
have come to rely upon a manuscript. I realize 


. the house 


Agnes Macphail suggested bag- 
pipes would keep enemies away. 
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R. B. Bennett stung a “rustic” 
from Saskatchewan to fury. 


now how much one loses in spontaneity and hu- 
mor. Never tie yourself down to a manuscript if 
you can possibly avoid it.” 

During the question periods in the House 
King’s spontaneity sometimes came out of hiding 
in spite of himself. There was the time William 
Esling, a Conservative member from British Co- 
lumbia, was questioning the prime minister regard- 
ing the activities of the Sons of Freedom. Most 
people know that the Doukhobors originally set- 
tled in Saskatchewan where they have become 
hard-working and highly respected citizens. But a 
sect known as the Sons of Freedom had broken 
away from the main group and whenever they 
wanted to protest against constituted authority 
they would take off their clothes and parade in the 
nude. With sub-zero temperatures in the winter 
and mosquitoes in the summer, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that Saskatchewan was not the 
most desirable place in which to practice this 
strange rite and so the sect had moved to British 
Columbia. 

Esling reminded the House that for days he had 
been urging the government to stop these demon- 
strations but no action had been taken. He said: 
“Mr. Speaker, I have on my desk a letter from 
one of my constituents and I put his problem to 
the Prime Minister. I ask him what he would 
do if he stepped out on his porch one morning 
and found three naked women standing on his 
lawn.” Without so much as continued on page 49 


Winston Churchill withered many 
questioners with masterly scorn. 


Gerry McGeer countered “Irish 
suspicion at 200 words a minute.” 
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For two centuries the folk of this Nova Scotia-German 
community have been concocting their own special ambrosia from the fruits of their 
land and the sea. Now a widely read cookbook and gourmets 


who ve been there are telling the world about 


e art of Lunenburg 


* 


German-style sauerkraut, beef and pork with potato pie star at this dinner served 
by Mrs. Pearl Oxner. Such a cook once received six proposals in a week. 
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king—and eating 


BY FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOLLINGER 


Bivery day in summer, soon after 11 
o'clock, a visitor walking the narrow slop- 
ing streets of Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, 
encounters a delicious smell of cooking. 
All around him are the tempting odors of 
fresh-baked pies, bread and cake, the 
delectable vapors of cooking fish, lob- 
sters, curries—all mixed with fragrant 
whiffs of dishes that are not identifiable. 
A few minutes after noon, if the visitor 
has not succumbed and dashed for the 
nearest eating place, he sees the streets 
suddenly filled with impatiently driven 
cars and rapidly walking people. Within 
five minutes, the streets are clear again, 
and Lunenburg is engaged in one of its 
most important activities—eating. 

Lunenburg has a peculiar and intem- 
perate passion about food which is per- 
haps unmatched anywhere else in Can- 
ada. One well-known cook, widowed a 
few years ago, received six offers of 
marriage within a week of her husband's 
death. Two former mayors once nearly 
came to blows in the main street, argu- 
ing about how Solomon gundy, a local 
version of salted herring marinated in 
vinegar and spices, should be prepared. 

Lunenburgers love to eat and they also 
love to cook, particularly for their hus- 
bands. Helen Creighton, a Nova Scotia 
historian, once observed, “No Lunenburg 
wite would dream of keeping her husband 
waiting for a meal.” But lacking hus- 
bands, Lunenburg women are happy 
cooking for anybody. A local girl once 
got a job as a maid in a Kentville hospi- 
tal, about forty miles north of Lunen- 
burg. On Sunday afternoons, when she 
had time off, the corridors of the hospi- 
tal would be filled with fragrant odors of 
cooking. She would make delicious cu- 
cumber salads, muffins, blueberry pies, 
rolls and the most superb coffee into 
which she put egg shells to give it a 
piquant flavor. Lottie Denney, one of 
the nurses, once asked her, “Why do 
you prepare all this lovely food for us 
when you don’t have to?” 

“I guess I just love to cook,” she said. 
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The town is continentally famous for 
its cooking and for its dozens of local 
recipes, including solomon gundy, hodge 
podge (cooked mixed fresh vegetables), 
dandelion beer, krishelo (patties made 
from curds, cream and caraway seeds) 
colcannon (potatoes, turnips and cabbage 
boiled together and mashed with quanti- 
ties of butter) and Dutch mess (potatoes 
and salt codfish covered with a dressing of 
pork scraps and onions). The town helped 
the rest of the world share its gusto for 
good food by publishing a cookbook, the 
Dutch Oven, in 1953, which sold so well 
it has grossed nearly $100,000. 

Lunenburg cooking and food is the re- 
sult of a state of mind rather than a string 
of recipes. It is hearty but subtle, tasty 
but ample. At church socials, private 
parties and various public functions, the 
best cooks in town vie with one another 
with their individual (and sometimes 
totally dissimilar) methods of getting the 
most taste from the simplest ingredients. 
The fish and potatoes must be chopped to 
exactly the right size, the pans must be 
steaming at exactly the right temperature, 
and when a dish is cooked to golden- 
brown crustiness, giving off the most 
mouth-watering steam, the cooks may 
laugh and joke with each other in their 
excitement. 

Lunenburg food has a robust good 
cheer which is a reminder that it has 
German origins. Lunenburg was settled 
around 1750 by German Anabaptists 
from Friesia, French Huguenots from 
Montbeliard in eastern France and set- 
tlers from other parts of the Electorate 
of Hanover. Not all came from areas 
noted for their cooking but there was 
a hard core of settlers from the Palati 
nate, a former German state of the south 
west, where cooking was traditionally 
excellent. The French brought their own 
subtle cooking techniques. 

These culinary-minded settlers were 
quickly influenced by Newfoundlanders, 
who prized pork scraps and cod tongues, 
and New continued on page 51 


This page from Lunenburg’s Dutch 
Oven cookbook (it’s earned $100,- 
000) contains recipe used by Mrs. 
spread, opposite page. 


Homemade bread from 
baked here by Mrs. Ralph 
Stevens—is a nutty delight. 


Miss Laura Strum, at 83, operates 
Green Shutters, a famed Lunenburg 


One of Dr. 
once ate eleven bowls of chowder 


old-style 


Old oven is not used now. 


Arthur James’ guests 
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He’s no sooner off for a spin into space than his wife tells him to stop off on the moon to shop. 


A day in the life of 
a spaceman 


Science fiction to the contrary, 
new worlds aren’t conquered by carefree bachelors. 
The space-ship pilots will be 


ordinary guys with mortgages, kids and problems 


BY THOMAS WALSH 


ILLUSTRAPED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
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} notice that in any science fiction I’ve read 
about men blasting around inter-stellar 
space, and being captured by Aneroids, 
Montacks and The Caodai, who use words 
like “Svoloch!” and “Cominch!” nobody 
ever has a wife, a home or any of the prob- 
lems faced by us 1959 Earth People. All 
this is good enough for a bit of light read- 
ing, but new worlds have never been con- 
quered by bachelors. Unmarried adventurers 
may penetrate a new region, but they don’t 
conquer it, or even really explore it. New 
worlds have always been developed and ac 
quired for the human race by married men 
with families, jobs and responsibilities 

Now that the U.S. has put a four-and-a 
half-ton satellite into orbit, however tempor 
arily, I think it’s time we took an honest 
look at what travel among the galaxies will 
really be like 

I can see a real conqueror of the world 
of tomorrow on his way into outer space 
We'll call him Stagite. He flips a switch on 
his control panel and announces, “Space ship 
X367 on flight plan ten thousand at nine 
point four seven, six thousand miles a sec- 
ond to northeast vector then in moon grav- 
itv to sine 33, cosine 39, tangent to outer 
orbit on Lark Rectifier.” 

He settles back, watches the planet Ura 
nus come up on his northwest quadrant and 
starts thinking of his bank manager, who 
sent him a note yesterday stating that he 
was eighty-seven cents overdrawn. At the 
thought of his bank overdraft, Stagite is re- 
minded of his wife. who, at breakfast, told 
him that the dentist said their eldest daugh 
ter would have to have a special platinum 
brace on her front teeth, anchored to dia- 
mond-chip bearings, that the toilet was 
plugged again, and that she had noticed a 
funny bumping sound in the space ship last 
time he came in from the moon. Stagite had 
bared his teeth in the hall mirror through 
his cellulo-methanix helmet 

“Pil call you later if I get a chance,” he 
said, trying not to look too anxious to get 
into outer space. 

“Do you think it might be spark plugs?” 
Mrs. Stagite persisted. 

“Spark plugs! Look, you got any idea how 
a decentralized cobalt space blaster works?” 

“I don’t care if it works with an egg beat 
er!” Mrs. Stagite said, flushing. “Why do you 
always get so touchy when I tell you there’s 
somethmg wrong with the space ship?” 

“Svoloch!” Stagite muttered, remembering 
a bit of Martian he had picked up. He had 
thumped out the door in his gravity boots 

Now, watching Uranus fall back into his 
southwest quadrant, he thinks of his wife 
being stuck in the house all day, letting 
down hems. He wishes he hadn’t been so 
bad-tempered. He resolves to call her later 
on the Visu-Earth Sphere, just as he notices 
that his orbit is bringing him in close along 
side another company ship, piloted by a 
man named Roner. He quickly switches on 
to inter-ship communications and hears 
Roner’s voice, crackling with excitement. 

“Got something on my Space-Vu, Stag- 
ite!” says Roner. “Somebody out in Vector 
34, transverse direction minus two to the 
third power of Lightspeed. He looks some 
thing like that guy from Galaxy 3/A42 we 
picked up, but he’s only got two arms.” 

“Let's check on him,” Stagite snaps 

At 17.3 hours he turns the controls to 
absolute heat, sets his gyro to Light Pattern, 
pulls a thin opaque shell over his head, and 
watches a peculiar continued on page 45 
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Look for this mark CANADA (Px PACKERS. <> 


-and feel better about 


Feel better because you know you’re getting your money’s worth—in the oe 
highest quality that modern packing can give you—in the finest foods that 
you can buy for your family. Because our ““CP” Pledge is an obligation 
that we live up to so we can keep you as our 
customer—always look for, ask for this mark: 
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Some chips 
off an old block 


The younger generation’s immature: 

Its problem-handling is unsound, unsure; 

li squanders money, showing little sense 

It worries most of cars and sports events; 

It views the sunny-side, the tinseled 
pleasant 

Ignores the future, only sees the present 

[here seems to be a hopeless, woetul lack 
to it 


I wish I could be generated back to it 


LEONARD K. SCHIFF 


What’s life without strife? 


Relations among the teen-age set-—well, they certainly seem 
to be on a fluctuating basis. While taxiing our fourteen-year- 
old daughter and a friend of hers to the movies the other day | 
couldn’t help overhearing their conversation. 


“How’s Terry?” 

“He's mad at me, I think.” 

“IT thought he was mad at Sandra.” 

“He was mad at Sandra, but they made up.” 

“Is Sandra still mad at Betty?” 

“Uh-huh. You still mad at Jack?” 

“No, but I’m pretty sure Jack’s mad at me.” 

“I don’t think so. I heard him say he liked you, but he 
said he was mad at Linda.” 

“When was that?” 

“Friday.” 

“That was last week. Yesterday Freddie told me Jack 
wasn’t mad at Linda but he was mad at Sue.” 

“Why was that?” 

“Because Sue got mad at Betty.” 

“That makes me mad at Sue.” 

“Sue isn’t mad at Betty any more. It’s Betty that’s mad 
at Sue.” 

“Is she mad at me too?” 

“She said she won't be mad at you if you stop being mad 
at Hank for being mad at Eddie.” 

“I think Eddie’s mad at me.” 

“No, but Eddie’s mad at Sandra for being— 


Of course the picture’s changed drastically since then. Betty 
isn’t mad at Sue any more, but she’s mad at—skip it. It will 
all be different by the time you read this. 

PARKE CUMMINGS 
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Rudy Pilous’ recipe for enjoying a headache continued from page 21 
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The coach in question is Rudy Pilous, 
a forty-four-year-old, bulky shambling 
man of six-feet-two, with a shock of 
black hair, dark eyes in a moon face, 
and no previous NHL experience what- 
ever, even as a young player seeking a 
tryout. Pilous, never quite as graceful on 
skates as Barbara Ann Scott, played only 
pseudo-professional hockey — with the 
New York Rovers, the St. Catharines 
Saints and the Richmond Hawks in Eng- 
land. It is probably only coincidental that 
all three of these teams have long since 
quietly collapsed. Before these peregrina- 
tions Pilous endured part of a season with 
the Selkirk Fishermen, in Manitoba, 
whom he abandoned after six weeks 
when he hadn't been paid a penny of a 
promised twenty-five dollars a week. 

But he has more than compensated 
for any lack of professional experience 
on the ice by the scope and variety of his 
activity off it. If the bewildering Black 
Hawks need a coach of bewildering back- 
ground to get them out of purgatory 
Pilous (pronounced Pill-us) is their man. 

Pilous, who left school at fourteen in 
Winnipeg to kelp his father support the 
nine children in the family, has been a 
chauffeur, a telephone lineman, an ice- 
cream salesman, a carpenter, a pipe cut- 
ter, a truck driver, a beer waiter, an in- 
ventor (General Motors paid him fifty 
dollars for a safety device), a receiving- 
department supervisor, and a_ publicist 
for ice shows, roller-skating derbies and 
race tracks. And, to top it off. he has 
coached hockey teams in such improb- 
able places as California, Kentucky and 
Texas. 

From this vocational melange there 
has emerged a deceptively gifted, acutely 
observant man quite inconsistent with the 
bumbling, amiable, even naive facade 
he often affects. Pilous’ public reputation 
stems partly from his tendency to link 
singular verbs with plural subjects and 
to throw in a mangled polysyllable now 
and then. When he succumbs he'll laugh 
too quickly and refer to himself as “a 
big dumb squarehead.” Actually, he has 
an insight into many kinds of persons 
besides himself, and as a practicing psy- 
chologist it has appeared this year that 
he’s often been able to get blood out 
of a stone 

Fifieen of the players who helped the 
Hawks breathe oxygen for the first time 
in six seasons this year, are somebody 
else’s castoffs, and Pilous has been able 
to wheedle skills out of them that thet 
ex-employers concluded they didn’t pos- 
sess. Only four youngsters who played 
for Pilous as juniors, Elmer (the Moose) 
Vasko, Bobby Hull, Johnny MacKenzie 
and Pierre Pilote. ever before had seen 
the coach other than socially, if then 

For his part, Pilous had seen a precious 
little of them. When he agreed to face the 
firing squad without a blindfold and re 
ported as Hawks’ coach on Jan. 4, 1958 
he was heavily involved with the St 
Catharines Tee Pees, a junior team he 
had guided with glittering success since 
1950 (he is still part-owner and general 
manager of this Ontario Hockey Associa- 
tion Junior A team which serves as a 
Hawk incubator) and his work with them 
prevented his seeing NHL games even on 
television. The Hawks were sixth and 
getting sixther when Pilous joined them, 
but under his guidance they finished out 
of the cellar for the first time since the 
spring of 1953. 
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Then, last spring, after less than three to serve as a nucleus for this year’s club. these, incidentally, had been deemed ex- 
months in the league, Pilous sat down These were goalkeeper Glenn Hall, de- pendable by other NHL clubs). Then they 
with Tommy Ivan, the former Detroit fensemen Pilote and Vasko, and forwards set out to beg, buy or draft ten more 
coach who moved to the Black Hawks as Ted Lindsay, Eddie Litzenberger, Ron players to fill out the roster 
general manager five years ago, and Murphy, Bobby Hull, Eric Nesterenko, Over the summer they did a pretty 
drew up a list of ten Hawk players Glen Skov ané Lorne Ferguson (seven of thorough housecleaning. They acquired 


Original painting by J. D. Kelly from the Confederation Life 
collection of Historical Canadian Scenes. 


He introduced the world to ““Canada”’ 


won wider renown than the master pilot of St. Malo, 

Jacques Cartier. So it was no surprise when, in 1534, 
King Francis I named Cartier to lead France’s expedition to 
Lhina—by way of a passage through North America. 


A MONG the rugged sea captains of Brittany, none had 


Captain Cartier didn’t find this passage. He 
discovered Canada! 


With 60 men and two ships, he sailed from St. Malo in 
April, 1534. The crossing took 21 days... and the f*_ st landfall 
he sighted was the ice-jammed coast of Newfoundland. For 
two months, Cartier piloted his tiny ships through this empire 
of water, rock and treacherous tides—beating through the 
Strait of Belle Isle, exploring rugged St. Lawrence harbours, 
admiring the beauty of Prince Edward Island. 


Gaspé 
Kou nsule Gaspe- Derci 


28, 1959 


July brought Captain Cartier to the shores of Gaspé, and to 
his first contact with trade-hungry Indians. On the 24th, the 
pilot of St. Malo claimed the land for France by raising a thirty- 
foot cross, marked with the fleur-de-lis and bearing the words 
“Vive le roi de France”’. 


No, Cartier didn’t find the fabled passage to the East. He did 
discover an empire—a new world of untold wealth and wonders 
—Canada! 


Through the years, men with the spirit of Cartier have worked 
for the safety and security of Canadians. Today, for example, 
your Confederation Life man devotes his entire career to 
building security for you and your family. Quietly, constantly, 
he is working to build a better, more secure future for all— 
the Confederation Life way! 


PROTECT THE ONES LOVE, onfe dera tj on | j 


ASSOCIATION 
321 BLOOR ST. E., TORONTO—FOUNDED 1871 
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waiting for her 


aT ; Inglis Royal Pair 
2 10 washing cycles... 
8 drying cycles... 
to automatically “custom 


wash” and “custom dry” 
any fabric! 


Inglis Citation Pair 
All the modern beauty 
and efficiency ... but the 
pleasant surprise is 
the price tag! 


Vy N CANADA 
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We know you are just as anxious 
as any husband to save work for 
your bride but honestly... hasn’t 
“doing” the family wash been a 
labour of love long enough? 


Then don’t wait for another wed- 
ding anniversary to discover why 
an Inglis is the most wanted 
and treasured home blessing a 
husband can ever bestow upon his 
bride! 


In well over 150,000 Canadian 
homes, wives have more precious 
time to devote to their families . . . 
thanks to Inglis. 


But never before has your Inglis 
dealer offered such washday 
wonders! So many exclusive work- 
saving, clothes-saving features! 
And in units that fit every budget 
... including the newest blushing 
bridegroom’s! 

All Inglis dealers offer the famous 
factory-supervised installation and 
service that take all the worry out 
of buying home laundry equip- 
ment. So why keep your bride 
waiting even one more washday? 
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This single unit automatically 
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day of the month! Great to forget about 


“problem days”! Because you choose 
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fod Sloan from Toronto in what Pilous 
calls “the best deal we ever made.” The 
Leafs, miffed by Sloan's activity in the 
players’ guild, unloaded him for mere 
money in a league in which no dollar 
sign has ever put a puck in the net. Then 
they added defensemen Tex Evans, Al 
Arbour and Dollard St. Laurent and for 
wards Ear! Balfour, Danny “ewicki and 
Norm Johnson, all of whom were acquir 
ed from apparently dissatisfied employers 
Then Pilous brought Kenny Wharram 
and Phil Maloney back tc the NHL from 
the minors, and added Johnny Mac 
Kenzie from the junior Tee Pees 
Flattering, cajoling, upbraiding, fon 
dling and snarling, Pilous turned this 
mixed bag into a contender. In one 
stretch after Christmas they reeled off 
eight straight unbeaten games and so stir 
red up lethargic Chicago, where crowds 
of fewer than five thousand had some 
times lost themselves in the vastness of 
the big arena, that 16,482 paid to watch 
the Hawks play the Canadiens on Jan 
18, the largest NHL crowd in any rink 
in nine years. Three weeks later, on Feb 
|, they even improved on that, attracting 
16,896 for a 3-3 tie witli, the haughty 
Habitants. total attendance, 
though, remains lowest in the league 


They wasn’t so proud 


Mostly, the Pilous philosophy is to ap 
peal to the players’ pride. He reminds 
them that of the tens of thousands of 
men and boys who play hockey in Can 
ada every year, only one hundred and 
twenty make the NHL in any given win 


ter. Once last season, shortly after he'd 
joined the Hawks, Pilous suffered through 
an 11-3 pasting in the Montreal Forum 


and the Canadiens were scheduled to 
meet the Hawks back in Chicago the 
following night. He called an afternoon 
meeting in the Stadium dressing room 

Well, I guess your wives was real 
glad to see you boys this mornin’, eh?” 
he began. “I guess you was pretty proud 
of yourseives, too, comin’ off the train 
with a nice 11-3 shellackin 

Me. I wasn't all that proud. I think 
about hockey twenty-four hours a day 


three hundred and sixty-five days a year 


and I figure there isn’t much sense play 


in it uf 


you dont give it what you've got 
I dont figure theres much sense doin 
anything if you don't do it the best you 
know how 

Now maybe a lot of you fellows don't 
feel that strong about this game. But I'd 
like you to go home right now and spend 
a little time thinkin’ about what you can 
do tonight to justify bein’ an NHL hock 

player. See if you can find a little 
pride in being a Black Hawk 

That night, the Hawks beat the Cana 


diens 7-1, the worst pasting the Stanley 
Cup champions took all season 

Pilous occasionally works a little psy 
chology on his rival coaches, too. In mid 


January the Hawks, holding second place 

one point, came up to a game with 
the Rangers. If the Rangers won they'd 
jump past the Hawks. Pilous happened 
to encounter Phil Watson, the irascible 
coach of the Rangers, pacing up and 
flown one of the corridors in the Chicago 
Stadium’s catacombs. Watson 1s noted for 
the impassioned orations he delivers to 
his players to stir them up, and he'd just 
ome in from Toronto where he'd revel 
ed in a widely reported excoriation of the 
Leaf coach, Punch Imlach, berating him 
for taking what Watson regarded .as ill- 
deserved bows for a recent Leaf spurt 

“I could see ol’ Phil was workin’ him 
self into a froth so he could steam up his 
players to kill us,” Pilous recalls, “so I 
figured I had to do somethin’ quick. 

He called to the rival coach but Wat- 
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son, deep in his thoughts and banging one 
fist into the other, ignored him 

“You sure gave it to Imlach,” Pilous 
called 

Watson stopped pacing, and glared at 
Pilous. 

“Huh?” he grunted 

“I said you really fixed that Imlach’s 
clock. That was wonderful.” 

Watson’s face broke into a_ pleased 
grin, and he walked toward Pilous. Then 
as he talked about their Toronto counter- 
part he got worked up all over again 

“He forgot all about bein’ sore at us,” 
Rudy says. “Then it was time to go on 
the ice.” 

The Hawks managed to retain second 
place, all right. They scored three first 
period goals and went on to rout the 
Rangers 7-1 

While Pilous has contributed his share 
in this fashion to Chicago’s comparative 
success, it’s hardly a one-man accom- 
plishment. The general manager, Tommy 
Ivan, had inordinate success as a coach 
at Detroit under the surveillance of the 
bellicose veteran, Jack Adams, and 
Pilous himself is particularly high on the 
work of the two chief scouts, Bob Wilson 
of Toronto, and Cecil (Tiny) Thompson 
of Calgary, the former great Boston goa! 
keeper. They have built a farm system 
that compares favorably with that of 
the vaunted Canadiens (it produced Hull, 
Vasko, Pilote and MacKenzie, for ex- 
ample) and is bringing the day close when 
the Hawks can grow their own NHI 
players rather than pour out thousands 
of dollars to draft or buy somebody 
else’s 

Which brings up the seemingly bottom 
less bankroll of owner James D. (Jim) 
Norris, the former head of the Inter 
national Boxing Club who bought the 
wallowing Hawk franchise in the summer 
of 1951 and has taken a red-ink bath 
reported to exceed a million dollars 
trying to rejuvenate it Iwo years ago 
he spent a hundred thousand dollars to 
buy the Buffalo club in the American 
Hockey League for the sole purpose, ap 
parently, of acquiring rights to the 
juniors at St. Catharines, with whom 
Buffalo had a working agreement. The 
fledglings safely under his semi-benign 
wing. Norris sold the Buffalo club after 
one season, taking a heavy financial loss 
but retaining the St. Catharines’ tie-up 
for Chicago 

It was during this manoeuvre that 
Norris had his attention drawn to the 
relatively unknown Pilous, whose Tee 
Pees had not missed the Ontario junior 
playoffs in eight years and had won the 
Memorial Cup as Canadian junior cham 
pions in 1954. Seeking a coach to lessen 
the load on Tommy Ivan, Norris was 
advised by Toronto's Conn Smythe and 
Montreal’s Frank Selke that he had a 
pretty good man in his own organization 
at St. Catharines. Man named Pilous 

It was a big leap for Rudy who for 
the first time in his life had settled down 
with security and apparent permanence 
in St. Catharines where he and his wife 
Margaret lived with their two daughters 
Mary Lou. who is eleven, and Rose 
Marie, eight, in their spacious four-bed 
room home. In the winters he ran the 
hockey club, of which he'd become half 
owner with a wealthy industrialist named 
George Stauffer, and in the summer he 
helped lure people from the Niagara 
Peninsula to the Fort Erie race track 
across the Peace Bridge from Buffalo, as 
a public-relations man 

But he'd rarely taken a step where the 
odds were in his favor. Like a lot of 
Canadians his age Pilous grew up during 
the depression often literally wondering 
where his next meal was coming from 
He scrambled for every dollar, took his 
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IT'S RIGHT 
TO GO 
LIGHT 


Dry Martini or smooth Manhattan—long, cool 
Collins or Rye and Soda—no matter what drink 
you prefer, you'll enjoy the lighter flavour, the 
distinctive taste of Calvert House Canadian Rye 
Whisky and Calvert House London Dry Gin. 
It’s smart to go modern, it’s right to go light— 
with Calvert. 
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a belts on a chin made of pure rubber and, fallen from the locomotives’ coal cars hour and working twelve hours a day 
out of it, acquired a determination that his kept the Pilous house warm in the On a six-day week, that added up to a 
was not going to be dimmed by so pica severe Manitoba winters. Rudy never got pay cheque of $12.96 
ate yune an obstacle as the worst team in to high school. He ended his formal Ihree years later he left the iron works 
big-league hockey education to run a threading machine at to play junior hockey at Portage la 
ee! As far back as he can remember the Dominion Bronze and Ornamental Prairie, about sixty miles west of Win- 
there’ve been those obstacles, the earliest Iron Works, cutting lengths of pipe for nipeg, where he got eight dollars a week, 
wa ones financial. His father was a carpenter handrailings and imprinting an inch-and and room and board. He hung around a 
= in the CPR shops in Weston, a Winnipeg a-half thread at each tip. That was pre garage, occasionally picking up a few 
suburb where Pilous was born on Aug cisely the amount of his index finger he dollars for doing odd jobs. One morn 
~ {1. 1914. There were three boys and six lost when it caught in the machine. He ing a call came from a Dr. Hassard who 
iris in the family. As youngsters, Rudy prevented loss of his hand by literally kept his car at the garage. The doctor 
gf and his brothers used to walk the road wrenching off his finger at the joint. He wanted someone to drive him on his 
z bed of the railway to gather coal that had was fourteen, earning eighteen cents an rounds. Rudy was asked if he could drive, 
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and he said certainly, although he'd never 
driven a car in his life. He learned that 
very morning, creeping along side streets 
in the doctor’s car, and was hired as a 
full-time chauffeur at fifteen dollars a 
week 

That job ended with the hockey season 
and Pilous returned to Winnipeg. It was 
1931 and he couldn't find a job. He bet 
a fellow fifty cents he could go to Cal 
gary and back within five days on freight 
trains. He got there in two and a half. 
sent back a penny postcard to prove he'd 
reached Calgary, slept briefly in a hobo 
jungle on the Bow River, and started 
back. He'd jump off a boxcar outside a 
little town, “go stemming” in a restau 
rant, meaning wash dishes in exchange 
for a few crusts and a bowl of stew, and 
then catch the freight on the other side 
of town as it shunted to a start. Mounties 
at Regina searched the boxcars for non 
paying tourists, but Pilous evaded them 
by hiding in a steam-shovel on a flatcar 
He got to Winnipeg an hour ahead of his 
deadline 

He got offers to play senior hockey 
in Flin Flon, Man., and in Nelson, B.¢ 
but joined the Selkirk Fishermen. After 
six weeks with no pay he was in a 
quandary, or, as he puts it, “Unbeknown 
as to what the hell to do, I flipped a 
coin and went to Nelson There, he 
heiped build a civic centre, laying pipe 
and doing carpentry, and then he be 
came a lineman for the telephone com 
pany. One day he was perched on a 
pole in the Okanagan Valley when an 
offer arrived by cable from England to 
play for the Richmond Hawks in Lon 
don. Once again he flipped a coin. When 
it came up England, he spent the next 
eight months there and then returned to 
Winnipeg 


Order—at $5 a day 


He planned going back to England the 
following winter but encountered his 
friend Walter (Babe) Pratt at the old 
Amphitheatre rink in Winnipeg in the 
fall, and Pratt persuaded him to try out 
for the New York Rovers, a Ranger farm 
team which played Sunday matinees be 
form sellout crowds in Madison Square 
Garden before the league eventually 
folded. He spent a winter there, then 
went to Winnipeg Beach with some hock 
ey players the following summer where 
a hotel manager mentioned that he was 
always short of beer waiters when the 
weekend trains came up from Winnipe 
on Fridey night. Rudy had barely tidied 
this deficiency when he sold the manager 
on the idea of appointing him “supervisor 
of breakage 

“I noticed when those gay young 
squirts came in on the train from Win 
nipeg their favorite sport was to bust 
When 
the manager listened to my idea I just 
started strollin’ around the tables tellin 
the customers that any idiot knew how 


glasses in the pub,” he relates 


to telescope glasses to break ‘em. I guess 
it shamed ‘em a little. I talked a little 
hockey. too, and pretty soon we was 
talkin’ hockey nice and orderly. The guy 
raised my pay from five bucks a day to 
eight on the glasses he was savin’, and the 
job was a helluva lot easier than waitin 
on table.” 

Then he went to St. Catharines to 
play senior hockey and after taking a 
job at Silverwood Dairy as an ice-cream 
salesman and truck driver, he went to 
work in the receiving department at Gen 
eral Motors. He invented a safety device 
to assist in the unloading of trucks for 
which he got his fifty-dollar award and 
was made department foreman 

In the spring of 1943 he became a 
junior-hockey enthusiast during a seven 
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game series between Oshawa Generals 
and the Winnipeg Rangers for the Me- 
morial Cup, and he felt the game would 
go well in St. Catharines. He got six 
businessmen to put up two hundred dol- 
lars each, applied for a franchise in the 
Junior OHA, and went to Winnipeg 
where his brother Max had lined up 
seven players. Rudy promised them jobs, 
took them to St. Catharines, and put on 
his bumbling naive facade for an OHA 
meeting where it was pointed out to him 
that only two imports were permitted. He 
knew this, of course, but gambled that 
the league operators would be duped by 
his seeming ignorance and let his team 
in 

“Knowing there was a dumb cluck like 
yours truly at the head.” he recalls, “they 
accepted us.” 

The team was a sensation, and nar- 
rowly missed winning the league final 
against Oshawa, which went on to win 
the Memorial Cup. 

Still working at General Motors, Rudy 
was the team’s unpaid coach. His work 
impressed Art Chapman, then general 
manager at Buffalo, who hired him to 
coach a team at Washington, but the job 
fell through before the season opened. 
Chapman didn't know what to do with 
Pilous, so put him in charge of publicity 
for attractions coming into the Buffalo 
Auditorium. He spread the word on roller 
derbies, ice shows and lined up interviews 
with circus elephants, or whatever 

Whenever teams with which Buffalo 
was affiliated had a problem, Chapman 
dispatched Pilous. In this fashion he 
spent half a season each with Houston 
in Texas and San Diego in California, 
and a whole season in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, unlikely hockey states, indeed. In 
the first two cases he got a wallowing 
team into the playoffs after arriving in 
mid-season 

In the summer of 1950 Pilous became 
one of the few coaches in hockey history 
who ever told an employer he was over 
paying his coach, an incident that de 
veloped when George Stauffer, president 
of an industrial firm that had acquired 
the junior Tee Pees, asked him to come 
back to St. Catharines and take over. For 
three years the team had drawn well at 
the gate but heavy and unnecessary ex 
penses had kept the balance sheet red 

“You'd like the job?” asked Stauffer. 
after preliminary discussions with Pilous 

‘Yes, I think I would.” 

“How about money?” 

“You're the man with that,” parried 
Pilous 

Stauffer wrote a figure on a piece of 
paper and passed it over 

“It's wonderful,” said Rudy 

“Youll take it, then?” 

‘Nope.” 

It's wonderful but you won't take it 
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“It’s fifteen hundred dollars too much.” 

Stauffer was incredulous. 

“Look,” said Pilous, “you've been los- 
ing money for three years, right? One of 
the things you want me to do #s fix that 
No coach in Junior A is worth the figure 
you put down. We'll start off by savin’ 
fifteen hundred.” 

The Pilous inventiveness helped win 
the Memorial Cup four years later. The 
Tee Pees were engaged in a league play 
off with Toronto’s St. Michael’s College 
and were trailing 5-4 with twenty-eight 
seconds to play. In spite of the fact a 


face-off had been called in the St. Cath 
arines’ end of the ice, Pilous removed his 
goalkeeper and sent out six forwards 
The fans in the packed St. Catharines 
Arena were astonished. So were the St 
Mike’s players, who were so intent on 
popping another goal into the nearby 
empty net that they weren't set defen 
sively for the Tee Pees’ final offensive 
Six Tee Pees fled up the ice from the 
face-off and scored the tying goal with 
twelve seconds to play. The point the 
Tee Pees gained from the tie was the 
deciding one in an eight-game series, and 


St. Catharines went on to win the nation- 
al championship. 

So here’s the twenty-first in Chicago's 
long line of coaches. He started slowly 
with this season's polyglot lot, striving 
to find a fit, and then got the Hawks 
airborne when he inserted Tod Sloan at 
centre between Ted Lindsay and Eddie 
Litzenberger. By February this was the 
hottest line in the league, which didn’t 
surprise the coach 

“You try every kind of cough medi 
cine,” he philosophized, “and you get the 
cold cured up.” 
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The spring we knew when we were kids 


continued from page 


Oh-h-h-h-h-Mary! 


e but nol 


knew. Al 


would ha decided that I might cs well 
tart dressing for warm weather and 
I'd step out onto the porch without my 
winter underwear, feeling that the slight 
est breeze would waft me right off the 
tey By that time the doors of the 
tor on Danforth Avenue wouid be 


open and as | passed Id get the smell 


of licorice and cough mixture from 
Maude Richardson's, ferns and moss 
from Waters’ Florists, pickles from Lor 
rain Delicatessen, tobacco and news 
paper from Capp s Cigar Store and a 
ilt-water breeze from Chambers’ Fish 


Store would float me right down to the 


Maritimes and out to sea 
Even the girl didn’t know 


I was always full of 


when I was 


trange longings 
a kid but in the spring they'd 
end out so many new shoots I practic 
illy had to be pruned to get me to do 
things like beat carpets. I wanted to join 
the Royal North West Mounted Police, 
go west with the harvesters, get a job 
watched freight 
train head for the north 
Bloor Street viaduct I beg 


on the lake boats I 
under the 
an dreaming 


of our summer visit to the farm of 


friends of ours who dropped in every 


spring on their way into Toronto to 


buy seeds and farm equipment and who 


it in the corner of our kitchen, big 


ruddy and emitting strong messages of 


horse berry boxes, harnesses, muddy 


fields and a whole distant’ exciting 


did 


world. I used to go up to Leaside fly- 
ing field and stand in the blast from 
the propellers inhaling the smell of hot 
castor oil and dandelions, seeing myself 
at the controls, grim, goggled and drop 
ping a wreath on the crashed plane of a 
worthy foe 

I was perpetually in love in the spring 


but nobody 


knew about it because all I 
did about the girl I Jjoved was pronounce 
her name backwards. [| still can’t under- 


stand today precocious thirteen-year 
letters to news 
“Dear Abby 


I am in love with this boy but I'm very 


olds who write those 


paper columnists that go 


fond of this other one and don't know 
whether I should kiss him on our first 
date or just shake hands. I am writing 
to you because my parents don't under 
stand 

Our parents didn't understand because 
we didn't tell them, and we didn’t tell 
the girl either. I was in love for years 
with a girl whose named spelled back 
ward was Arabrab Selwonk and I never 
spoke to her in my life, except in my 
day dreams where I was always meeting 
her as I stumbled out of the jungle, or 
rode up to my tea plantation in Ceylon 
or beached my sloop on a desert island 
It was evidently better than writing Abby 
because I can see her as clearly right 
now as if I were watching her pasting 
paper tulips on the class window, al 
though F’ve lost all hope of ever seeing 
a tea plantation 

The languid restlessness of spring settl 


was pronounce the girl’s 


name backwards’”’ 


ed on the grownups of our neighborhood 
too. My music teacher, a dreamy, lazy 
young woman with fine untidy golden 
hair started leaving her front door open 
when I came for my lesson, and just 
sat there looking out at the new maple 
leaves and at the kids playing ball out 
on the street, letting me hit any notes 
I happened to hit, as if she wouldn't have 
noticed if I'd got up and gone back to 
the pond I'd just come from 

People were stirred to great projects 
in the spring and talked about the things 
they were going to do now that the fine 
weather was here, but looked as if they'd 
just enjoy a bit more sun before they 
One man I used to love to listen 
to would lean on a fence rail looking 


started 


toward his house which was sagging at 
one corner, and deal with some of the 
most amazing engineering feats I've ever 
heard of before or since 

‘If I get three pilings about fourteen 
feet long and dig a channel back thirty 
feet and drop in, say, two, three flatcars 
full of concrete, she may hold,” he'd say 
blinking lazily and looking as if he'd need 
a good south breeze to even get back 
to his couch 

One neighbor, a sad-looking man nam 
ed Mr. Gautier, when the restlessness of 
spring was on him would start looking 
for a shapeless old tweed cap he wore 
each year to go fishing. His wife, who 
never quite had the nerve to throw it 
out, hid it every fall behind old inner 
tubes in the garage or stuffed it into an 
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For early settlers, it was “west- 
ward ho” in the rumbling Red 
River Ox cart! 
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4 through it ind am home with one 
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aS was something ancient, like a Greek pip ' 
ht ing to his goat As I listened, I felt a ee 
if were yetting the mumps and half 
ag expected our old family doctor to arrive 
4 in his high Persian lamb hat, smelling | 
of chloroform and rare laboratory gases 
Wot 
3) and to poke me with icy fingers and tell §_ mes 
me I couldn't go to work for a week ee 
xX By the time [| got out my mother ee 
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empty paint can, hoping he'd forget it 
He'd wander around his garage looking 
for it, cursing softly and stopping now 
and then to talk to the other men who 
were putting the wheels back on their 
Fords and Grey Dorts and getting them 
down off blocks for the summer. 


I don’t know why we took the wheels 
off cars in the winter, although I think 
it would be a good custom to go back 
to. It was something like a man loosen- 
ing his collar when he lay down on a 
couch. But I know that it was out in 
the lane, around those wooden garages, 
amid the mingled smells of leather up- 
holstery lilacs, wet 
hemlock and mud that the lazy mood 
of full spring settled on everyone. Men 
wandered up and down grinning in the 


grease, coal oil, 


new sun asking for an old bolt “that” 
size, and everybody would stand around 
looking at the bolt for five minutes or 
so without saying anything, just feeling 
the sun on their backs and being con- 
tent just to be alive, without worrying 
about whether they ever found a bolt 
the right size. If you lived near people 
who kept chickens, as you often did in 
the city when I was a kid, there'd be a 
hen making that soft, conversational 
‘O-0-0-0-a-a-r-k!" a hen makes on the 
firs’ warm days but nobody else would 
be saying a word 


What farmers don’t know 


After that first sample of 
weather there'd be spring days of fine, 
misty rain when Mr. Gautier, who by 
then would have found his cap, would 
take me fishing to Centre Island. We'd 
crouch there in the fog on the spongy 
bank of a lagoon listening to the sound 


summel! 


of early cottagers getting their breakfast, 
Mr. Gautier peering desolately from un 
der the V-shaped peak of his cap, look- 
ing wet enough to. start dissolving 
lhere'd be days when we'd go for hikes 
starting off in warm, sparkling sunlight 
and coming home in the late afternoon 
with our knuckles blue, glad to get to 
the kitchen stove. There were endless 
murky brown spring evenings when we 
shot dibs at holes in the mud we couldn't 
see, and the girls gathered in bedraggled 
brown flocks doing salt-mustard-vinegat 
peppers until they looked as if they were 
coming apart 

You couldn't really figure on the win 
ter being over officially until my father 
started planting his garden. He'd start 
right after the twenty-fourth of May 
and the neighbor behind us, a cheerful, 
bony farmer who had been to agricul- 
tural college and had picked up a lot 
of scientific reasons why things wouldn't 
would start telling him why the 
things he was planting couldn't possibly 


Lrow 


come up 
“You'll never anything there, 
he'd call down to my father, leaning out 
of his bathroom window. “That's am 
monia-prone topsoil. Won't grow a thing 
for five years.” Or “You've got thistle 
Might as well turn it 
It's bottom mulched,’ 


grow 


throat in there 
over to chickens 
he'd say happily. 
All he grew in his garden was a crop 
of broken sawhorses, gas pipes, lumber, 
shingles and baby carriages. My 
father, who was born near Molson’s 
brewery in Montreal “Uh, 
huh,” and turn the whole back yard over, 
rake it until it was a soft brown quilt 
of loam, fertilize it with some stuff that 


loose 


would say 


had my mother slamming doors and 
glaring at him through the curtains, mark 
out the rows with empty seed envelopes, 
and pretty soon he'd be sitting out there 
reading the newspaper surrounded by a 
backyard full of unscientific lettuce, pars 
ley, beets, beans, tomatoes and onions 
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and ready to make himself some nice 
late summer-evening snacks 

There'd be the first swim of the sea- 
son in water that looked just as if no- 
body had dived into it since last sum- 
mer. When you finally got up the nerve 
to dive in you came up as if being elec- 
trocuted and headed for shore not an- 
swering when somebody asked you what 
was the matter. And finally, when the 
summer had just about arrived, we 
started cadet training, donned red tunics 
and blue forage caps and shouldered our 
wooden rifles, and finally there came the 


day in June when we marched down 
University Avenue, all the past hours of 
itching and standing still swept from our 
minds as we marched, about a hundred 
abreast I think, to a bugle band that 
kept the City Hall pigeons in the air a 
couple of blocks away, right up to Heav- 
en on a cloud of golden glory. 

In fact spring was a long, eventful and 
exciting time of the year that now seems 
to slip past us with nothing much happen 
ing but a motorized Easter fashion par 
ade of professional models smiling cold 
ly toward a tangle of TV cables, or the 


appearance in the advertisements of that 
handsome greying commuter who's al 
ways boyishly tying trout flies, or waving 
to his wife from a new car with Mirror 
Magic finish. At least I think it’s his 
wife. I don't think this guy would wave 
at anybody else’s wife. And, unless he 
parks that Mirror Magic and 
through some mud and tries to reach a 
pussy willow on a slippery bank or just 


wades 


sits watching a bean sprout IT don’t think 
he'll ever know the eternal mystery of 
spring that we knew when we 


kids. 


were 


fun, anyone? British Columbia 
is everyone's idea of the vacation ideal! It’s a land of 
lakes and mountains, ocean and desert. Cruise through 
its coastline fjords, camp along its countless lakes, 
fish for fresh or salt water species 


holiday of all time! Here’s where more than a million 


people visited last year 


motels, roadside cabins and provincial parks. Here’s 


where families love to travel together, to see things 


new, to share things 


18339 


stayed in big-city hotels, 


strange-yet-so-familiar, to 


and have the 


CNY 


collect remembrances for 


years to come. Roads, 


trains, buses, boats, planes: your favourite way of 
going places gets you here quickly. Can we hope to 


greet you in Canada’s Pacific playground this year? 


B.C. TRAVEL BUREAU 
VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 


Please send detail 


lo see, what to do in Britiah Columbia, 


where to atay, what 
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\Mlaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 
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WESTER CHURCH, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


On tour or around town, keep your car engine whistle-clean 
and in top running condifion with Quaker State. This pure Pennsylvania 
motor oil prevents sludge and other harmful deposits. And because 
Quaker State lubricates better and lasts longer, you get three big economy 
features: freedom from costly repairs, improved gasoline mile- gam 

age and low oil consumption. In all the world, it’s the best ’ 
motor oil money can buy. Wherever you drive, always ask for 


Quaker State Motor Oil by name! 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 


Member Pann. 
Grade Crude 


1859— 100th Anniversary of Drake Oi! Well and Founding of the Petroinaum Industry — 1959 Oil Assn, 


THE JOURNEY: Although it takes a rather vague and 


sentimentalized view of the clash of ideologies involved in 


BET 
the 1956 Hungarian uprising against Soviet rule, some excellent acting per- 
formances and tightening suspense make this romantic drama well worth 
seeing. It successfully reunites the stars of The King and I: Yul Brynner as a 
volcanic but civilized Russian major and Deborah Kerr as an estranged English 
aristocrat who is among his temporary captives. With E. G. Marshall, Robert 
Morley, Jason Robards Jr 


AL CAPONE: Rod Steiger plausibly portrays the late unlamented Chicago 
gang-lord in an interesting semi-fictional melodrama, corny in spots but no 
cornier than the Prohibition era it represents. 


GOOD DAY FOR A HANGING: Fred MacMurray’s stony inadequacies as 
an actor continuously weaken this well-meaning western. He appears as a 
reluctant sheriff whose duty is to inflict capital punishment on a young hood- 


lum his daughter adores 


THE LAST BLITZKRIEG: Van Johnson, as a Hitler-doubting German sol- 
dier who speaks perfect American, is assigned to spread havoc behind Uncle 


Sam’s lines, but his heart isn’t in it. Rating: fair 


LONELYHEARTS: Producer-writer Dore Schary’s earnest but ponderous 
attempt to film a sad novel by Nathanael West. It’s about an idealistic column- 
st (Montgomery Clift) whose satanic editor (Robert Ryan) keeps jeering at 


the young man’s belief in the essential goodness of humanity. The happy 
ending is unconvincing 


NIGHT OF THE QUARTER MOON: The powerful kinsmen of a San Fran- 
cisco blueblood (John Drew Barrymore) employ all the weapons of money 
and prestige to smash his marriage to a lovely girl (Julie London) whose grand 
mother was a Negro. A soap-opera with pretensions to serious social-problem 
drama, the film promises much more than it delivers. With Anna Kashfi, 
Agnes Moorehead, Nat King Cole 


GILMOUR’sS GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Madame Butterfly: Filmed opera. Gooc 
Me and the Colonel: Comedy. Good 


Anna Lucasta: Dram: 
Auntie Mame: Comedy. Gooc 


Bell, Book and Candle: Comedy. Fair 


A Night to Remember: True shipwreck 


The Big Country: Western. Excellent drama. Good 
The Buccaneer: Historical drama Fair 9 Lives: True action drama. Good 
The Defiant Ones: Drama. Tops Orders to Kill: Drama. Excellent 


The Doctor's Dilemma: Edwardian satire 
by GBS. Fair 

Dunkirk: War drama. Good 

The Fearmakers: Drama. Good Rally "Round the Flag, Boys!: Small- 
town comedy. Fair. 

The Restless Years: Drama. Fair 

Rockets Galore: British comedy. Good 


Party Girl: Gang drama. Good 
The Perfect Furlough: Comedy. Good 


Gigi: Musical. Excetlent 
The Hanging Tree: Western. Fair 
He Who Must Die: French drama. Good 


Home Before Dark: Drama. Fair Separate Tables: Drama. Good 
The Horse’s Mouth: Comedy. Good 7th Voyage of Sinbad: Arabian Nights 
Ice Cold in Alex: British drama of war adventure for children. Good 


The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw: Wild 
West comedy. Fair 
The Square Peg: Spy comedy. Fair 


in desert Good 
The Inn of the Sixth Happiness: 
China drama. Good but long 


Intent to Kill: Suspense. Good The Tempest: Historical drama. Good 

It Happened in Rome: Angio-!talian These Thousand Hills: Western. Good 
romantic comedy. Fair Tom Thumb: Fairy-tale comedy. Good for 

I Want to Live!: Death-cell drama. Good adults; excellent for children 

I Was Monty's Double: True-life hoax Tonka: Indian boy meets wonder-horse 
thriller Good Good for youngsters 

The Last Hurrah: Comedy-drama. Good. The Trap: Suspense drama. Fair 

Law and Disorder: Comedy. Good. The Tunnel of Love: Comedy. Fair 
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For the sake of argument 


Continued from page 8 


victory than a change of regime or a 
line on a map, the amount of harm done 
by these devices, though sometimes quite 
extensive, was limited. 

This is no longer the case. The hy- 
drogen bomb has seen to that. Moreover 
the word “patriot” is seldom used now- 
adays for the very good reason that 
patriotism in its old sense has largely 
ceased to exist, choked by a more subtle, 
more sinister growth called nationalism. 
Next to communism, nationalism is by 
far the most dangerous force at work 
in the world today, for it is an insidious 
disease to which the whole human race 
is highly susceptible, a disease both in- 
fectious and contagious, a cancer which 
feeds upon itself. And the tragedy of it 
is that while it is in the newer coun- 
tries, proud in their hard-won independ- 
ence, and in territories which aspire to 
independence, that the most virulent out- 
breaks occur, its deep-seated, though un- 
acknowledged, presence in the western 
world is masked by our more complex 
way of life, and most of us would hotly 
deny that we are infected. But let there 
be no mistake about it, beneath the sur- 
face Canada, the United States, Britain 
and the rest of the western nations are 
just as fiercely nationalistic as the Ghan- 
as, Indias, and Indonesias of this world. 
We need look no further than the ques- 
tion of territorial waters for confirmation 
of this. 

World government is still a_ far-off 
dream, but it is a dream the eventual ful- 
filment of which depends not upon na- 
tional governments but upon the massive 
determination of ordinary people every- 
where, to use a hackneyed expression, to 
continue the existence of the human 
species, and upon their ability to see 
clearly what sacrifices must be made in 
order to avert the ultimate sacrifice of 
total annihilation. It may seem hopeless- 
ly optimistic to assume that such a uni- 
versal breadth of vision will ever come 
about, especially since the generation 
that makes the sacrifices initially is 
scarcely likely to benefit from them. But 
a start has got to be made somewhere; 
the acorn must be planted before the oak 
can begin to grow. 

Such a beginning can be made only 
if each one of us is prepared to disci- 
pline his own emotions, and to repress 
resolutely the more illogical and provoca- 
tive of his national sentiments. This is 
not to say that one should be disloyal 
to one’s country, for the turncoat, the 
traitor and the mercenary will always re- 
main despicable objects, and rightly so. 
At the same time it is much too early 
in the game to look for any large-scale 
shift of loyalties from the parochial to 
the global and so we must perforce be- 
gin by attacking on the lowest level 
of human intelligence, the emotional 
level. 

Fully fledged internationalism will not 
spring into being overnight, and in the 
world of today it is necessary for prac 
tical reasons to be a citizen of some 
country, as an idealistic ex-American 
airman has discovered the hard way 
though, like many before him, he may 
in due course be proved merely to have 
been born before his time. But we can 
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Planning ahead is the mark of a good chess player . . . and a good father. 


As the head of the household, a father plans the future: provides 


1869 — ninety years of leadership in mutual life insurance — 1959 


ML-92M 


28, 


1959 


for his family whatever might happen to him personally in the years 


to come. This is why every father needs the protection of good life insurance. 


The Mutual Life of Canada can give you that protection with a 
low-cost life insurance programme tailored to your family’s needs 
and budget. The Mutual Life of Canada is the company with 
the outstanding dividend record. 
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“One day after weeks of trial, the arrows of the sun find their range 


upon the northern target, the shining arch of winter cracks, and half 
a continent begins to thaw. Overnight the mountain moss turns 
soft and releases its little store of moisture. Rocks drip. Icicles fall 
from the cliffs and shatter in the valleys. A heavy load slides from 


the spruce tree and the cabin roof. Snow turns to water. 


“Each drop finds its way into some small channel. Many channels, 
joing together, form a trickle. The trickles merge into a brook. 


The rivers are opaque with mud and the milk of glaciers. Another 


cargo ol earth specks is putting out to sea. 


\s the winter rind is burst and riven, as ice splinters and dissolves 
s edge or sinks, already half liquid, into the upland lake, 
the spring freshet scours new curves in the soft plains, new clefts 
in tne rock ol the Shield, new grooves in the canyons ol the Rockies. 
Almost with intelligent motion and sure homing instinct, ice and 


water return to their parent ocean 


(from “CANADA, TOMORROW'S GIANT” 
by Bruce Hutchison 


Longmans, Green & Company) 
= 


SAN 


We publish these words because we believe they express, SO vividly, 


feelings about our country that we Canadians, old and new, have 


all shared. 


The Toronto-Dominion Bank is privileged to work with Canadians 
in all parts of the country and in all areas of business—people 
whose faith in their land is helping to build the Canada we know 
today and the Canada we dream of in the future ‘tomorrow’ s 
giant”. We look forward to serving more and more of these 


people whose confidence in Canada knows no horizons. 


TORONTO -DOMINION 


see opposite page, 
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and should refrain from the more flam- 


boyant and unnecessary demonstrations 
of partisanship, and these include the 
singing of national songs and anthems 
And here Canadians are in a unique 
position to set an example to the world, 
being multi-racial, multi-lingual, and of 
many national origins, and living as they 
do in a country which has already set 
he world an unparalleled example in 
tolerance. New immigrants from many 
lands are arriving all the time: most of 
them will come to love Canada, and for 
the present it is right that they should 
in the fullness of time be required to 
swear an oath of illegiance to their 
country of adoption. It is right too that 


they should be proud to become citizens 


of a country which, as a senior member 
of the Commonwealth. is making her in- 
fluence for good increasingly felt in in- 
ternational affairs and seems cast for 


role of leadership toward a saner world. 
But it must be the humble pride of some- 
thing worthwhile achieved, and not the 
boastful pride of nationa! superiority 
From Britain come reports of pro- 
tests against the excessive and often 
hypocritical use of their national anthem 
This is a healthy sign, and if it leads to 


the gradual disappearance of the hymn 


in its present form there will be no cause 


for regret. Perhaps the words could be 


rewritten suitably and its use restricted 
to royal occasions as a mark of respect 
to the sovereign. who is after all no 
longer a merely national figurehead 


But here in Canada there is no need 
to alter or abolish anything. It might in- 
deed be a fine gesture to ibolish our 
national anthem if we had one, but in 
fact all Canadians have to do to achieve 
the same result is precisely nothing at 
all. It is understandable, if undesirabie, 


— A day in the life of a spaceman continued from 


that countries which have recently gain- 
ed or regained their national independ- 
ence should be fiercely nationalistic, and 
in some cases almost hysterically sensi- 
tive about it, but there can be no excuse 
for an old hand at running her own 
affairs like Canada. Let Canada show 
that she is past the adolescence of na 
tionhood, that she is adult and realistic 
in a world sorely in need of realism. And 
the question of a Canadian national an 
them, which is not after all 


s insignifi 
cant as it may have seemed at first sight, 
is a basic part of being grown-up, and 
an opportunity to demonstrate tt which 
should not be missed 

hose who enjoy doing so will doubt 
less continue to sing O Canada and God 
Save The Queen, as is their inalienable 
right in a free country, but let us have 
the good sense not to make a national 
fetish out of either of them. * 
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craft on the tiny screen as it grows 
larger. The operator of the craft evidently 
becomes aware that he is being follow 
ed, for he changes direction abruptly and 
levels into the magnetic field of a small 
tar in the third Sirius section 

Stagite reaches for his booster jets 
The craft ahead makes another abrupt 
turn, and at the same time Stagite feels 
his ship slowing down as if caught in a 
vreat net 

“He’s dropping Neon ions!” 
shouts to Roner 

“Take him on number two!” Roner 
yells 

Stagite reaches for a lever marked 
5,000,000 Volts. There is a deafening 
roar as the field of ions disintegrates, and 
Stagite comes up under his prospect. Out 
of the corner of his eye he sees his 
Earth-Vu Sphere flashing. His jaws are 
clenched. Perspiration fogs his helmet. He 
checks his speed gradient, punches the 
button on the Earth-Vu Sphere 

“Hello! Hello! X367 here. Come in!” 

Hello, dear,” his wife’s voice says 

“Look, honey. I'm right in the middle 


Stagite 


“Where are you now?” his wife asks. 


—= “He says his wife wants him to pick up 


“Third chord quadrant just opposite 
the moon.” 

“Will you stop in at the Lunar Land 
ing and pick me up some seam binding?” 

“For Pete’s sake, honey! I've got this 
thing wound up to ten thousand miles a 
second. Cool a burner down like that and 
you're liable to be floating around outer 
space ull the sua freezes.” 

“How am / supposed to get out to do 
the shopping?” 

“Okay. Okay. Look, I'm just going to 
reel in a guy from another galaxy.” 

He hears his wife tell his son, “Daddy’s 
chasing a man from outer space.” Then 
she says, “Ricky wants to know if you're 
going to kill him.” 

“If what?” 

“He wants to know if you're going to 
give him your demolecule ray.” 

‘What kind of junk is that kid read- 
ing?” Stagite gets a signal from Roner 
that the other craft is now in their re- 
ceiver loop. “Look, I gotta go. T'll see 
you later.” 

A moment later, Stagite and Roner 
board the other craft and have the 
stranger in their identifier cell. He is a 
big creature with what appears to be a 


GY 
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some celery on Jupiter”’ 


permanent smile. He nods vigorously, 
making the antenna-like member on his 
head whip back and forth. He is hold- 
ing a small smoking object to his lower 
mouth with a peculiar pair of tweezers 
He grins foolishly and mutters some 
thing that sounds like, “Gravit den ob- 
dem iilfitter’ 

Stagite reaches for his IBM Interpreter, 
traces out a line and turns to Roner 

“He says that he’s trying to cut down 
on his smoking. He cuts those things in 
half every morning. Figures that way he 
can have just as many 

They find that the creature is from 
Galaxy 17/B37. He admits that he has 
a certain sales resistance, but admires 
.their approach and is glad they called 
He thinks their proposition of forming 
a Universal Communications Group 
sounds very interesting and says he'll put 
it on the radium pile and see if it boils 
Its mid-afternoon before they're ready 
to part and their orbit has brought them 
within a hundred thousand miles of the 
moon 

Just before he leaves, the stranger 
talks to his wife on his mind-current tube, 
grins and tells Stagite and Roner that 
his youngest boy wanted to know if the 
Earth People tried to inject slave cells 
into him. He says he'll have to leave as 
his wife wants him to pick up some celery 
on Jupiter. 

“Cominch!” says Stagite, remembering 
his own conversation with his wife. They 
are already nearly past the moon 

He shakes hands hurriedly, gets into 
his ship, drops his inertia section, opens 
the taps on his light-to-sound gradient, 
quickly calculates his thermal slope, and 
comes in to Lunar Landing in a shower 
of sodium, free nitrogen, ionized oxygen, 
loosened nebulae barnacles, molten alu 
minum and profanity and asks the first 
drive-in clerk he sees for some seam 
binding. 

“Bias cut?” the clerk asks 

Stagite looks blank 

“Do you want it for a curved seam?” 

“Ill have to call my wife 

He gets Mrs. Stagite on the Visu-Earth 
Sphere. She tells him to get bias cut, and 
that Ricky tried to get his little sister 
under “Vaporize” on the instant-photo 
temperature cooker that morning and 
broke the electro-release. Stagite finishes 
his shopping and blasts off for home, 
wondering what a new cooker costs. 


CANADIAN 
AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS! 


THE BANK 
invites all CANADIAN 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


to enter its 


“CANADA 
IN PICTURES” 
CONTEST 


and share in 


more than 


$7,000 in Prizes 


The advertisement which appears 
on the opposite page is one of a 
series depicting the Face of Canada 
as described in the words of Bruce 
Hutchison. We invite you to sub- 
mit your photographic interpreta- 
tion in colour, of the passages used 
in any of these advertisements. 
Entry forms and Contest Rules are 
available from your nearest branch 


of The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
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The home tha* rebuilds children’s lives continued from page 15 


“The riot had been a last-ditch stand by the children to hang on 


That nicht a d nec taff worked have i pped it before it got started he said We don't deserve them.” He felt 
D till or ! n bel f zing weath W didn't Now we've got to his spirits lift. We're in, he thought 
n lo n the Villag tick with our principle He gave each The riot had been a final testing, a last 
sy Two were — to quit: the felt that hild mall box of raisins ditch stand by the children to hang on to 
S the ft hoo! snack should have been Afterward, two children came into his their anti-adult viewpoint 
inceled. Finl lisagreed We shoul office, threw their raisins on his desk and But there was the board to face. Would 


Knowledgeable people buy IMPERIAL 


a —and they buy it every time 


sin 


\MPERIAL 


to their anti-adult views”’ 


they understand? His qualms deepened 
as Mrs. McGregor Easson, the president 
introduced him the following day. “You 
all know,” she said what wonderful 
progress the Village has been making 
I'm sure this month's report will be no 
different.” 

Finlay stood up 
report. He didnt know what he was 
going to say. Then he noticed Mrs. H 


He had scrapped his 


B. Thorburn, who once lived in_ the 
southern States. “Mrs. Thorburn,” he 
asked have you ever had the doubt 
ful privilege of witnessing a race riot? 
Mrs. Thorburn had They discussed 
its psychology briefly 

Let me tell you what happened yes 
Finlay When he fin 
ished there was silence. Then a_ board 
Better they smash 
our building to the ground.” she said 
than smash their future homes It 
Finlay doubted his 


terday,” began 


member stood up 


was the last time 
board 

Finlay feels that the 
Village’s family feeling and trust date 


Looking back 


from the riot, as if it had been a mass 
evacuation of hostility. Of their own 
accord the children agreed to stop swear 
ing at meals (“It sounds like hell,” Joey 
pointed out). They had begun to look at 
themselves with some objectivity. “It's 
not you I don't like.” they would kid a 
staff-member, “it's the things that you 
do.” Once litthke Bobby (“Leatherlungs’) 
at the height of a tantrum shouted, “Boy 
I'm gonna get out of this goddam place 
as soon as I get rid of my goddam prob 
lems 
Joey was stunned 

By spring 1955 most activities were 
constructive. The children had tapped 
the maple trees for sap and made syrup 
They d planted a garden. Johnny was 
Martha had slap 


ped Joey's face, such a miracle of re 


taking guitar lessons 


surgent vitality that Joey was too stun 
ned to take offense 

Joey's control was strengthening but 
he still stole compulsively. Finlay once 
found him playing catch in the hall with 
dynamite stolen from a nearby construc 
tion job. Money meant little to Joey. His 
Stealing, Finlay believed, symbolized dep 
rivation, lack of affection in early child 
hood 

One day Joey stole some money and 
ran off to a movie. Arriving back at 10 
p.m. he told Finlay sullenly I don't 
care if you dont give me any supper 


It was obviously 


punishment meted out 
many times before 

“Why shouldn't you have your sup 
per?” Finlay said. “We saved it for you 
I'm afraid you've missed out on dessert 
though. li was so good tonight that the 
other kids ate it all up 

You mean 
nothin’ to me?” Joey asked 

‘What do you think we should do 


youre not gonna do 


Joey 

He puzzled a moment. “It's no fun 
Maybe I better 
miss the next show with the kids He 


goin’ alone to a show 


tried to smile and his face began to 
twitch. Then he dug into the lining of 
his jeans and pulled out a knife. “I stole 
this downtown.” he said. “I was gonna 
give it to Johnny but maybe you better 
have it. Johnny gets all mixed up when 
he’s got a knife 
ing his acceptance of adult standards and 


Joey was clearly show 
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it heartened Finlay to know that he couid 
do without Johnny's approval 

Though the Village was now relative- 
ly peaceful, Johnny still dominated the 
others. This was a boy once beaten into 
bloody submission every day by his com- 
mon-law father and hatred welled from 
the very core of his psyche. “You'll quit 
before I do.” he told Finlay once in a 
moment of foresight. 

Finlay tried logic: “It’s as simple as 
this, Johnny. I've a responsibility to every 
kid here, not just to you. I'm going to be 
introducing some new kids soon, and if 
you're going to be running things what 
un I going to do?” 

“Don't tell me your problems, Finlay,” 
‘I got problems enough of 
my own.” He was right, too, Finlay 
thought. I shouldn't be dumping my prob 
lems on this kid’s shoulders. Whether I 


Johnny said 


give up on him is my decision 

It was a painful one to make. Johnny 
had come a long way. He was still trying 
He could be reached. But he was slipping 
More and more he had to be restrained 

One night in the detention room, parch 
ed and spent from two hours of fury, 
Johnny asked Finlay for 
just a glass, a bottleful.” To Johnny the 
bottle symbolized something missed dur 


water, “not 


ing infancy 
Finlay filled a bottle 
Johnny drank in long gulps. He handed 
the bottle to Finlay. “You drink some.’ 
It was a gesture of sharing. Finlay drank 
ind handed it back 
Johnny held the bottle high 


quart milk 


‘Look 
Finlay. I'm going to drop it and smash 
it.” 

Are you. Johnny?” Finlay said. He 
knew that Johnny was testing him. And, 
in a distorted way, showing Finlay his 
control 

The bottle was wet. It slipped from 
Johnny’s fingers and shattered on the 
floor. “It’s all right.” Finlay said quickly 
I know you didn't mean it.” 

It was too late. Frustration had snap 
ped the thin thread of Johnny's control 
He leaped at Finlay with flailing fists 
Finlay held him off and called for a 
broom and dustpan. A house mother 
handed it in, and he hurriedly stooped 
to pick up the glass 

Through his gabardine jacket he felt 
something sharp prick the skin of his 
back I'm going to spill your guts 
Johnny said 

Finlay glanced back. Johnny, his face 
contorted, was holding a foot-long stiletto 
of glass 

‘No, you're not,” Finlay said quietly 
He whirled, caught Johnny's wrist. The 
glass bit into Johnny's thumb. Blood 
bubbled up. Johnny stared at it, smeared 
it across his face and leaped for the door 

“Hey, fellas. C’mere. Quick!” The chil 
dren came running. “Look what the bas 
tard did to me!” 

They stared at Johnny's bloody face 
Finlay felt it was no use explaining. Then 
little Harry looked up and said, “Finlay 
wouldn't do that 

That's right, Harry,” Finlay said then, 
1 wouldn't hurt him 

They looked at Johnny curiously. “He 
didn't really do it, eh?” Joey said 

He did so!” Johnny screamed. “He 
did so he did so! 

But the children were drifting away. It 
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was the end of Johnny's control, of him 
self as well as them. At Joey’s birthday 
party, jealousy set him off 

Finlay and a counselor carried him into 
the rumpus room. In one corner was a 
stack of-old license plates. Johnny picked 
them up and began to fling them, one by 
one, knife-edged metal boomerangs, at 
the two men 

Neither was hit, but Johnny was clear- 
ly capable of murder. Finlay telephoned 
Judge J. R. McKnight of the Ottawa 
Juvenile Court, who arranged to have 
Johnny sent to reform school. He is one 


of tour boys whom the Village could not 
restore to the community 

Tension relaxed with 
parture. “I'm glad he’s gone,” 


Johnny's de- 
Martha 
said. “Now I won't have to do things I 
don't want to.” To the children’s surprise 
they all passed their school year. (“Better 
burn them report cards,” Frank told Fin- 
lay, “they may want a recount.”) That 
fall, 1955, Martha, Frank and Bobby 
were placed in foster homes 
three are normal, happy. 
children 

The children who took their 


Today all 
affectionate 


place 


increased to 
twelve and an atmosphere much changed 


came into a group now 


from two years before. It was Joey now 
to whom the others deferred. If he asked 
for the bat in a ball game they gave it to 
him, then quit playing. He would come in 
from school upset, long arms dangling 
predator from whom. the 
others fled at sight. He wanted to be liked 


a prowling 


He was by far 
the sickest boy in the Village. If they 
could save Joey 


but he didn’t know how 


Finlay thought, they 
could probably save the others 


Johnny's leaving had bothered Joey 
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It mad 


It thr 


adopt 


chool 


He 


treatn 


continu 


e him realize that he too could fail 


eatened his dream that someday 
ye would want him enough to 


him. His tantrums increased. His 


work suffered 


improved briefly with psychiatric 
vent, then slid back and refused to 


When the 


doctor insisted, Joey 


had to be carried to the interview. He 
sat through it with lowered head, twitch 
ing his nostrils and grimacing, silent ex 
ept for his loud snorting noises. That 
night he was in the detention room with 
Finlay for six hour barking like a dog 


droou 
The 

h 


flair 
Otlaw 
al 


tily 


et skillful grou p workel 


ride that would carry a passengel 


himself at the walls 


sychiatrist, Who had hurried over 


ng, throwing 


retreated when Joey attacked him 
biting and scratching 
re psychiatry failed. Norm Hefle 
cceeded 
iching Joey through their mutual 
for mechanics. After visiting the 


1 exhibition Joey rigged a mechani 


I 


eventy feet in the air between two trees 


ing roller-skate whee is pulleys. With 
two cans and an old electric fan motor 
he put together a candy-floss machine 
Joey, Finlay felt, would end either a 
first-class engineer or a first-class crim 
inal 

At two a.m. one night, with Joey rav 
ing in detention, Finlay decided to read 
him letter from his file, written year 
before by Joey unmarried mothe age 
ixteen, to her social worker I don't 
want to know nothin Joey screamed 
But he lifted his hands from his ears as 
Finlay read 

Dear Miss X 

I have enclosed $8 for my _ baby’s 
board. I should like to take it to you 
instead of mailing {t, but I miss him so 


about him, and I d@n't think 


that I'm afraid we'd get talking 
j 


could take 


I 
it. He’s a dear littl thing, Miss X. I do 


SINCE 

God 
I 

offer 


rely pray that Wherever he is placed 
will keep him and make him happy 
uppose when jl haven't anything to 
him I should not feel the way I do 


JASPER 


about his future. I feel so sorry for him 
Yet I 


always look upon him as a disgrace. 


am helpless. Dad feels I should 


Maybe he is right, but somehow I can't 
believe it 

I am terribly ashamed, but not of my 
baby. It isn’t his fault, and, well golly, 
he has to be looked after. I can't hurt 
him more than I have 

But now, I'm all worked up, I've got a 
great big lump in my throat, and I can't 


write any more 


Joey’s hands now covered his eyes; he 
was sobbing. He often referred to the let 
ter afterward. He had never before under 
stood why his mother had given him up 
and the knowledge that she had wanted 
him gave him faith and a sense of his 
worth 

This was a turning point for Joey. He 
never again went into a trance to escape 
reality. By 1957, when he was fourteen 
his wry humor was flashing frequently 
Once Sammy came sauntering down the 
hall with a girl on each arm, one of 
vhom Joey had tried without luck to win 

Yah, Joey 
you ain't got none 


Sammy jeered, “I got two 
girls and 

That’s right. Sammy.” Joey said calm 
ly, “but don’t forget, both them girls Is 
disturbed 

The change in Joey was paralleled by 
a change in the Village. Something akin 
to a family atmosphere now enveloped 
its dozen children. Finlay and Hefler 
through trial and error. had acquired a 
competence which they passed on by 
example to the staff. Even a boy like 
Johnny could now be admitted without 
endangering the progress of the others 

Last vear Joey left the Village, one of 
thirteen children it has returned to the 
community. His visits back grow less fre 
quent. He no longer needs its support 
His dream has come true; he has his own 
home now, foster parents who love him 
They know him as an honest, well-man 
nered, self-sufficient youth, a credit to 
them, the community and the Protestant 
Children’s Village. ¥* 


By Simpkins 
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What politics needs most 


— more laughter 


Continued from page 25 


a change of expression King said, “I 
would send for Mr. Bennett and Mr: 
Woodsworth.” When one recalls that 
like King, Bennett was a bachelor and 
Woodsworth was a Methodist minister, 
one can understand the mirth this sally 
evoked. 

One member with whom few cared to 
match words was Agnes Macphail. In 
the corridors she was the soul of kind- 
ness but on the floor of the chamber she 
was a holy terror. Her voice was deep 
and resonant, making the average male 
member's voice sound like the twittering 
of a sparrow in a tempest—and woe be 
tide him who incurred her wrath 

During a debate on defense estimates 
she was objecting strenuously to the 
heavy expenditures for armaments. A 
member who was noted for his prowess 
in playing the bagpipes, to the annoyance 
of those benighted souls who had no eat 
for music. interrupted to say, “And how 
would you defend Canada?” “I'd have 
you march up and down the shore play 
ing your bagpipes,” replied the irrepress 
ible Aggie. 

Well known is her cutting retort to a 
youthful newcomer who called out in 
the course of her speech. “Don't you 
wish you were a man?” “Yes,” she said 
sweetly. “Don't you?” The laugh that 
followed pursued that young man for 
years 


Jacobs’ quick comeback 


One of the brightest wits in the House 
before World War If was Samuel Ja 
cobs, member for Montreal-Cartier. He 
spoke seldom but his interjections were 
devastating. One member was holding 
forth on the folly of continuing the 
CNR as a government-owned railway. He 
recounted how the Grand Trunk and 
Great Northern railways had gone bank 
rupt and were reorganized as the Cana 
dian National Railways with all the defi- 
cits that had ensued. “Mr. Speaker,” he 
cried, “what good thing can be said for 
this white elephant?” “Well,” said Ja- 
cobs, “it has a grand trunk!” 

Geographical rivalries loom up from 
time to time in parliamentary debates 
There was the occasion on which a Nova 
Scotia member was holding forth elo- 
quently on the grandeur and glories of 
the Maritimes. “Mr. Speaker,” he orat- 
ed, “the Maritimes produce more fish 
per capita than any place in the world; 
they eat more fish per capita than any 
place in the world. And, sir, fish make 
brains.” The speaker sat down amid 
vociferous applause from the Maritime 
members. Up rose Dr. Michael Clark 
from Alberta with a twang that smacked 
of the foothills. “Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
ber who has just taken his seat says that 
the Maritimes produce more fish and eat 
more fish than any place in the world 
He also says that fish make brains. My 
only comment is that the Lord Almighty 
certainly put the fish where it was most 
needed.” The westerner needed police 
protection for at least three days until 
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the ire of the Maritimers had subsided 
Another group who enjoyed lauding 
the merits of thei 


the members from Toronto the Good 


constituenct were 


One day when at least eight of them in 
succession had pontificated on the won 
ders of their magnificent city they were 
followed by a member from Quebec 


All day he ud I have 


the members from 1 


listened to 
oronto tell of ther 
wonderful city And I agree it is a Vv 
charming place I spent a week ther 
last Sunda 


The nost frumttul ource of parlia 


humor, however, is to be found Listening to Harold Macmillan from 
it Westminster The British House of the visitors’ gallery I was treated to a 
Commons has established a tradition of 


mentary 


series of brilliant epigrams which Clem 


hort speeches interspersed with witti ent Attlee later described as “smacking 


cisms and trenchant phrases. Sheridan's too much of the midnight oil.” Be that 
comment on a newly appointed minis as it may, they stung the Labor benches 
ter who had appeared in a Windsor uni to fury; for as someone has said, “An 
form was, “There goes a sheep in wolf's epigram is a half truth stated in such 
clothing.” He dismissed the haughty Pitt way as to irritate the people who believe 
with the sentence There but for th the other half. 

grace of God goes God Sir Winston Churchill was perhaps the greatest 


Churchill later purloined both these master of the devastatirg retort during 
ow his own use but Sheridan orig his active years in the British House of 


‘ 
inated then Commons. In 1952 I sat in the gallery 
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listening to a Labor back-bencher asking 
Churchill innumerable and somewhat ir 
relevant questions. It was apparent to 
all except the questioner that the prime 
minister was running out of patience 
Finally the member requested informa 
tion regarding the government's progress 
in nuclear research to which he got only 
an evasive reply. “Does the prime minis 
ter realize that I am greatly concerned 
about this matter?” came the supplemen 
tary question. Churchill slowly pulled 
himself up to the dispatch box. “Mr 
Speaker, | am aware that the honorable 
member is concerned about many things 

some of which are completely beyond 
his powers of comprehension.” That 
ended the questions 

rhe one man in the House who could 
trade blows with Churchill on fairly 
even terms was Aneurin Bevan, the 
Welsh orator. Early in 1945 I heard 
Nye open the debate on the coal and fish 
shortage which was causing considerable 
hardship in war-torn Britain. In Canada 
the opening speech would have been re 
plete with statistics quoted ad infinitum 
Bevan began his speech 
with one devastating and unforgettable 
sentence. “Mr. Speaker, this island is a 
lump of coal set in a sea teeming with 
fish, and only a man with the organizing 
genius of Mr. Churchill could arrange to 
have a shortage of both of them at the 
same time.” 


ad nauseam 


Could anyone have said 
more in fewer words? 

Humor in public debate ts a sign of 
social maturity providing it is used not 
merely to entertain but also to enlighten 
A speech doesn’t have to be dull in order 
to be sincere. Let’s not be afraid of 
laughter—it may prove to be the salt 
of sanity in a mad world 

In 1936 I witnessed the Nazi rally « 
Nuremburg where 
goose-stepping storm troopers with his 
arm aloft at the Nazi salute 
as I listened to the chorus of Sieg Heils 
booming from the hypnotized crowds 
What a difference to reach London a 
few weeks later where Sir Oswald Mo- 
sley was seeking to emulate his German 
counterpart. A great meeting was staged 
in Albert Hall. At a pre-arranged signal 
the band stopped, the lights went out and 
a solitary spotlight played on the black- 
shirted figure of Mosley with his arm 
raised in the Fascist salute. Out of the 
awed silence came a cockney voice 
“Alright, Oswald, you may leave the 
room.” The ensuing laughter helped ban 
ish the menace of Fascism from the Brit 
ish Isles. For it was true then and still 
is that laughter is the most potent weapon 
for dealing with tyrants, phoneys and 


fanatics. * 


Hitler reviewed his 


I shivered 
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The art of Lunenburg cooking 


— and eating continued from page 27 


Englanders who venerated fried oysters, 
steamed clams, lobsters and blueberries 
They found themselves 
surrounded by plentiful food in the sea 
and abundant game and wild fruit on 
the land. All these helped give Lunen 
burg cooking its peculiar character 
Today, during the summer, many small 


in their desserts 


guesthouses serve this food cooked with 
true local skill and a knowledge of these 
places is prized—and sometimes con 
cealed by gourmands- 
throughout North America. Two Los 
Angeles sisters, Lena and Beryl O’Con 

nor, have traveled to Lunenburg for the 


gourmets and 


last five summers “just to eat that lovely 
food again.” 

They recall seeing a Lunenburg house 
wife friend preparing hodge podge last 
summer She collected a basketful of 
fresh vegetables from her garden, put 
string beans and carrots into some gently 
simmering salt water and added peeled 
and cut potatoes. She shelled some suc 
culent new peas and added them to the 
pot. Separately. with a bare minimum of 
water, she began simmering broad beans 
sugar peas and cauliflower. The kitchen 
began filling with a delicate and appetiz 
ing smell of the vegetable mixture. She 
quickly diced some salted pork, fried it 
in crackling fat to a rich golden brown 
Then she added a cup of thick cream, 
some water, chives and paprika and mov 
ed the pan to the hottest part of the wood 
range to bring the mixture to a_ boil 
She then strained and served the vege 
tables and poured the mouth-watering 
pork mixture over it. “I couldn't describe 
the aroma from that dish,” says Beryl 
O'Connor. “It was enough to drive a 
hungry person out of her mind.” 


“Gastronomical guesthouse” 


But it is hard for the tourist to find 
such cooking. The best places are pet 
haps Green Shutters, a guesthouse at 
Mahone Bay, east of Lunenburg, Mrs 
Helen Arenburg’s at Petite Riviere, west 
of Lunenburg, and Gladys Hirtle’s Can 
teen at Hirtle Bay, near Lunenburg 
township.. But part of the enjoyment of 
Lunenburg cooking today for the tourist 
is finding his own favorite place 

When food-loving Americans arrive at 
Yarmouth, at the western end of the 
Nova Scotian peninsula, they frequently 
make for the nearest telephone and call 
their favorite Lunenburg eating place for 
reservations. Mrs. Arenburg, who runs 
what her friends call a “truly gastronom- 
ical guesthouse,” says she is frequently 
embarrassed by this enthusiasm to reach 
her food. “A man once called and said 
there were six others with him and he 
was coming right down,” she says. “I 
told him that we were booked up for 
the evening but he said that didn’t mat- 
ter; he would come down anyway. I had 
to put on a special dinner for them.” 

This absorption with good cooking and 
substantial eating tends to make Lunen- 
burgers bitingly critical of poor food. A 
German word, lappisch, meaning insipid, 
is still used to refer to tasteless food. A 
short, cheerful Lunenburg storekeeper, 
B. G. Oxner, once took home some 
Scottish oatcakes for his wife to try. His 
wife, Pearl, who is built on Wagnerian 
soprano proportions (the result, she says 
jovially, of eating all the right things) 
is one of Lunenburg’s best-known citi- 
zens. She served the oatcakes to a Luth- 
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eran pastor who was visiting. “How do 
you like them?” asked Bertie Oxner 

Well,” said the pastor coolly 
1 want asbestos shingles. I guess I can 
always buy asbestos shingles.” 


“wien 


To be a good cook in a Lunenburg 


house is the ultimate distinction. Many 
captains of fishing schooners are remem- 
bered, not for their bravery and exploits 
in bringing fish back to the town, but 
for their cooking abilities 
cooks are not only paid a share of the 


Good sea 


“The aroma from that vegetable dish was enough to drive a hungry person out of her mind”’ 


catch but get “wages” from the grateful 
crew who are happy to pay extra for a 
well-treated stomach 

Lunenburg’s mariners have had a vital 
effect on the town’s cooking habits. “In 
the early days,” says B. G. Oxner, “life 
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Lunenburgers had played a game of egg 
tipping in which each person had a hard 
boiled egg and challenged others to “tip 
and see whose shell cracked first. The 
owner of the strongest egg got a full 
belly (he ate the eggs he cracked) and th 
title of King Tipper 

In Lunenburg the cook is the hig 
priest of the household. “You haven’ 
seen how keen people can be about 
food says Randolph Stevens, Lunen 
burg’s great sailmaker, “till you've seen 
fourteen forks stabbing for a huge plate 
of delicious fresh-made bread.” Mrs 
Stevens raised twelve children in a gour 
met’s paradise of homemade bread, fra 
grant onion rolls, colcannon, hodge 
podge, doughnuts, and pungent quantities 
of chowder, roast chicken, curd, cottage 
cheese, halibut, haddock and hake. She 
has done her cooking (fifty-four years 
of it, she says) on an enormous old wood 
range which, with its pipes and handles 
makes her kitchen look like the engine 
room of a ship. She is so particular 
about her cooking that when Pearl Ox 
ner, the storekeeper’s wife. rang her re 
cently to make some of her specialty 
cole slaw—for some visitors, she refused 
“Cabbages aren't at their very best for 
cole slaw.” she said laconically 

When the children were home, the 
Stevens house was typical of hundreds of 
other Lunenburg households. Meal hours 
were as inflexible as a railway timetable 
Breakfast was served at 8 a.m., dinner 
at 12 noon, and supper at 6 p.m. The 
whole family sat at a huge table which 
seated seventeen, thus allowing room for 
a few visitors who liked good food too 
Table was always full.” says Randolph 
Stevens. After a day slaving over the red 
hot range. cooking between fifty and sixty 
individual meals a day, Mrs. Stevens says 


she used to feel tired and discouraged 


He cooked 1500 meals 


But like the fishermen, the Lunenburg 

k traditionally never complains. Al 

gh Mrs. Stevens takes life easier now 

ere are others in the county who still 
serform prodigious feats of cooking. W 
Guy Tanner. a sixty-three-year-old cates 


er who supplies all meals at the golf and 


C ng clubs and at most public functions 


ynce got three hours sleep out of seventy 


tle-handedly cooking fifteen 


ndred at an exhibition 

About ten miles west of Lunenburg 
vn. Miss Gladys Hirtle works just as 


to make “Gladys Hirtle’s Canteen 


ne of the best-Anown eating places in 


he district. even though it consists of a 
ackle hut le 1 
ne a stone's 
She COOAS IN a TINV space about six fee 
square. and when she sears the goodness 
nside a pile of scallops in a pan of hot 
the delicious smell quickly spreads 
migh the Diners ve beer 
Anown to 0 forks on the table 
S the rich cooking fresh fist 
hit their nostrils 


In Lunenburg, it's one thing to cook 


at home, quite another to cook im pub 


c. For some pect reason, like many 
Lunenburg women. Miss Hirtle 

s degrading to earn her living 

ng 1 wouldn't do it if I didn’t have 
to she says sadly 


Another fine cook, Mrs. Hilda Zinch 


fecls the same way. She does most of 
the cooking and gencral managing 
Green Shutters guesthouse wh 

Dutch ovens and antiques OWNEL 
ehty th ce-vea ai SS 

Mrum Giuests at Green Shutters s 
down to snowy white tablecloths. most 
concealed by plates of homemade pickies 
relishes, cheese. barley breac 
muftins, rusks, celerv. cole slaw and s 
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Some have been known to fill up on this 
food, only to find with dismay that a six- 
course dinner is about to be served. Mrs. 
Zinck serves some of the most delectable 
meals in Lunenburg county, often pre- 
ceded by a delicious rhubarb juice, yet 
she is depressed about having to cook all 
the time. “Sometimes,” she confided to 
a friend recently, “there just doesn't 
seem to be any end to it.” But she plans 
to publish her own cookbook this sum- 
mer. 

The Lunenburg love of good food is 
infectious. “I wasn’t interested in cook- 
ing till I came here,” says one Lunen- 
burg newlywed, “but the women here 
talk about it all the time. If you're not 
interested in cooking, you're nobody.” 
Dr. Arthur James, a food-loving doctor 
who retired from the army recently and 
settled in Lunenburg, has achieved an im- 
pressive cooking reputation. 

If he had never done anything else, 
his culinary reputation would be im- 
mortal on the evidence of a buffet sup- 
per he prepared in 1957 for the official 
committee—and friends—organizing the 
Fisheries Exhibition, Lunenburg’s great 
social and commercial event. He made 
Solomon gundy and strips of salt cod 
cut very thin to be eaten raw, and 
cheese. for hors dceuvres. This was 
followed by a sea chowder, thickly based 
with potato, blended with thick canned 
milk (to avoid thinning the base too 
much), and liberally laced with haddock, 
lobster, scallops, onions, celery and pick 
les. One committeeman, eagerly sniffing 
the curling steam rising from the tureens 
of chowder, said, “Is this a joke, or have 
I gone to heaven?” 

James then served two boiled salmon 
with salt codfish balls, along with lob- 
ster turnover pasties made by Mrs. James, 
and a salad made of cucumber (first 
pressed between two plates and salted 
to remove the bitterness) and slightly 
sweetened sour cream flavored with 
onion. The salmon and homegrown veg- 
etables for the accompanying salads were 
garnished with two dressings, one like 
tartar sauce. the other of ground-up lob- 
ster roe 

James felt the meal had been a suc- 
cess when he noticed some people plung- 
ing spoons into their fifth bow! of chow 
der (one man later boasted he had man- 
aged to get down eleven bowls before 
the chowder ran out) and this feeling 
was confirmed later when George Clark, 
the deputy minister of fisheries, opened 
the Fisheries Exhibition. “If fish could 
always be cooked as it was at that 
supper,” said Clark, with obvious feel- 
ing “then the marketing of fish all 
over the world would cease to be a 
problem.” 

James is actually more enthusiastic 
about Lunenburg cooking than many 
native Lunenburgers. In a society which 
prides itself on its traditional cooking, 
he is one of the few angry men who 
deplore how much of the art and lore 
of Lunenburg cooking has already been 
lost. He says that the old German po- 
tato soup (Kartoffelsuppe), the mainstay 
of all eating from the 18th century in 
the town, is rarely made today. This 
soup, despite its Spartan sound, can be 
made one of the most exotic of all Lun- 
enburg dishes in the hands of a good 
cook. The basic ingredients are cubed 
pork pieces which are fried light brown, 
to cooking diced potatoes in wa- 
While this is 
some flour is 


added 
ter with a sliced onion 
being cooked tender, 
quickly browned in the pan that cooked 
the pork 
in the soup and seasoning added. But 
this simple dish, so easy to make, can 
be a base for a dozen other dishes, pai- 
ticularly chowders 


The browned flour is dissolved 
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Most people, James feels, now cook 
by recipe, which is contrary to the spirit 
of real Lunenburg cooking. When the 
Dutch Oven cookbook was being pre- 
pared, James wrote a chapter called Im- 
portant Principles of Fish Cookery, and 
exhorted his readers, even though flanked 
by more than three hundred recipes, to 
“be creative, not a slave to recipe . . .” 

Mrs. Andrew Eisenhauer, one of the 
organizers of the cookbook, recalls that 
when Dr. James’ recipe for cooking ven- 
ison was received by the publishing com- 
mittee, it caused a crisis. It covered 


ten handwritten pages and was so 
sprinkled with technical details and appe- 
tite-stimulating phrases that one commit- 
tee member claimed she had to have a 
snack midway through reading it. “But 
we simply did not have space for so 
much writing,” says Mrs. Eisenhauer 
James, who hated to see gastronomics 
sacrificed to publishing, reluctantly re- 
wrote the piece. 

The publishing of Lunenburg recipes 
was first suggested by Mrs. Eisenhauer 
at a meeting of the ladies’ auxiliary of 
the Fishermen's Memorial Hospital. She 


suggested selling a booklet of recipes at 
the Fisheries Exhibition. The women 
were enthusiastic about the idea and it 
quickly snowballed into a book-sized 
project 

Committee members quickly ran into 
difficulties beacuse most old Lunenburg 
cooks were traditionally vague about their 
recipes. When Mrs. Eisenhauer was try- 
ing to find out from her grandmother the 
recipe for barley bread, she asked how 
much water was needed 

“You can tell by looking at it,” her 
grandmother said. 
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They’ve been here before—at the dealer with the 
1.A.C. Merit Plan. 


sign of the 


They know a good thing when they see it. That’s 
why, for more than 25 years they, and millions of 
others, have been using the I.A.C. Merit Plan to buy 
the comforts that mean better living. 


Ask any of them. They know that you start living 
better sooner when you buy from a Merit Plan dealer. 
And, buying on the Merit Plan means you pay for 
your purchase while you earn, not out of savings—at 
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terms that fig your personal situation. For over a 
quarter of a century the Merit Plan has been Canada’s be 
most convenient way to buy on time. No delay, no i 
red tape, no lengthy interviews, no pomp and cere- 


mony. Your friendly Merit Plan dealer completes the cae 

whole transaction at once, right on his own premises. ate 

No running around. No waiting. You visit only one ae 

place—your dealer’s. 
And the I.A.C. Merit Plan protects your family i 


with life insurance—one of the many benefits your 
Merit Plan dealer offers you, at no extra charge. 
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cw is the time for 


holders to convert their Victory 
Bonds into the new 1958 Canada 


Conversion Loan. 


Let us help you choose the maturity best suited to 
your requirements and. at no expense to you, 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 
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Business Established 1889 
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One Scotch 
Stands Out 


because 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth Il 


Scotch Whisky Distillers Available in 
Wm. Sanderson & Son, Ltd. various bottle sizes 


“Well, how hot should the oven be?” 
Mrs. Eisenhauer persisted 

“For goodness sake!” said her grand- 
mother testily, “you can tell that just by 
putting your hand in the oven for a 
moment.” 

During the preparation of the cook- 
book, there were rumors of fabulous 
long-lost recipes which many people had 
heard about but none had tasted. The 
hottest tip was about a type of cheese 
too delicious to even describe, which a 
ninety-five-year-old woman was supposed 
to make. But when she was traced, the 
recipe detectives found she had died a 
year before and there was no trace of 
the missing recipe 

“The cookbook caught the fancy of 
the town,” says D. J. Bourque, the town 
printer. “Everybody was trying to help 
us get it published. The book’s fame 
spread, mostly by word of mouth. Al 
though there was no advertising, orders 
poured in from all over Canada, from 
England, the Belgian Congo, and the 
Brooklyn Public Library among other 
places. Committee members were con 
stantly badgered by out-of-towners knock 
ing on their doors for copies at $3.50 
each. The profits from the book—twenty 
thousand dollars furnished the nurses 
quarters of the new hospital 

The success of the cookbook proved 
that the world liked the local cooking 
but Lunenburgers are quick to be severe- 
ly critical about their cooking when they 
feel it is necessary. “There are very few 
places, in my opinion, where you may get 
a well-cooked meal served in public 
here,” says F. Homer Zwicker, president 
of the oldest export fish business in North 
America 


Is the old art dying? 


When caterer Guy Tanner tried some 
traditional Lunenburg dishes at a recent 
banquet, he was thankful when he got 
no complaints. “It’s a fact,” he says, 
“that the people don’t seem to care as 
much for the old style of cooking as they 
used to.” For people like Dr. James, this 
is heart-breaking. “We must try and 
preserve as much as possible of this old 
art,” he says 

Meanwhile, though the coming gener 
ation of Lunenburgers may have to fight 
the influence of the hot dog and the ham 
burger, there is still enough fervid interest 
in food in hundreds of private homes 
where the best cooking is done to keep 
palate and stomach delighted with local 
dishes. On Friday afternoons, in_ the 
summer, Lunenburgers begin deserting 
the town for their cottages and summer 
homes along the coast. Many of them 
pack bulging bags of food into their cars 
and station wagons. At some cottages 
like that of the Martin Eisenhauers, fif 
teen to twenty people might be enter 
tained with mountains of food, swim 
ming on a private beach, fishing and 
party games. At a weekend party last 
including Martin's 
wife, Isabel, and her mother, who is Pearl 


summer, the women 
Oxner—decided to cook hodge podge for 
the dozen or so guests who had dropped 
in. 

The mixed vegetables were cooked in 
a four-gallon bucket and Pearl Oxner 
ladled out liberal helpings of the dish 
with great gusto. “Anybody want more? 
she shouted down the long plank table at 
which everybody was busy eating, hold 
ing the heavy bucket swinging aloft. Her 
husband, B.G 
helping and he piled up another plateful 


decided he wanted a fifth 


of the steaming juicy vegetabies. As he 
garnished the hodge podge with a ladle 
ful of onions and sour cream, he said 
happily, “There's one thing about Lunen- 


burgers; they sure do love to eat!” 
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WRITE ‘or PROFIT 


but can’t get started 

The Newspaper Institute of 
America offers a PREE Writing 
Aptitude Test. Those who pass 
are qualified to take the famous 
Copy Desk Method which teaches 
3 MONTHS you to write by writing You 

AFTER work at home, in leisure time 


ENROLLING constantly guided by experienced 
writers. Soon you are ready to 
- market your stories, articles and 
N.LA. Tra 
I news items 


fir WRITE FOR FREE APTITUDE TEST 
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Have Maclean’s 
Delivered 
to your home 


No other magazine in the world 
so ably interprets international 
news from the Canadian view- 
point, and at the same time 
provides such broad coverage 
of current events in our own 
country. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
TO MACLEAN’S 


1 year only $3.00 


(you save 90c on newsstand prices) 
THIS RATE GOOD ONLY IN CANADA 
WRITE TO 
Circulation Manager, 


Maclean's Magazine, 


481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Canada 
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Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 
Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) For 
the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and 
to relieve pain and itching. Thou- 
sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
statements like ‘‘Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!’ 

The secret is a new healing sub- 

stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of 2 
famous scientific institute. 
_ Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. 
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The night the Empress of Ireland went down continued from page 20 


under six feet tall, immaculately dressed, 
Kendall, like his ship, inspired confi- 
dence. At thirty-nine he was young to 
command an Empress. For twelve years 
he had held his master’s ticket and for 
six he had commanded the company’s 
ships, but only since the first of May had 
the Empress been his. His salary was 
£850 a year, handsome pay in 1914 

The night was fine and clear. Now, 
well on toward two o'clock, only the 
rew on watch stirred on the Empress’ 
decks 

Kendall easily made out, at a distance 
of six miles, the masthead lights of an 
approaching ship, the Norwegian collier 
Storstad. making her way up river to 
Montreal with 10,800 tons of Nova Sco- 
tia coal. On the Storstad’s bridge, Chief 
Officer Alfred Toftenes, thirty-three years 
old and promoted to first mate only five 
weeks before, sighted the liner’s range 
lights. As the gap between them closed, 
1 fog bank swept suddenly out from the 
Quebec shore and enveloped the two 
ships. When, through the curtain of fog, 
the two ships sighted one another again 
it was too late. The Storstad struck the 
Empress amidships, on her starboard 
side. The collier’s bow, like a giant's axe, 
cleaved through the Empress’ plates and 
on through twenty feet of steel deck. The 
liner shuddered, wounded fatally. In less 
than fifteen minutes—at about 2.10 a.m. 

the Empress keeled over and sank. 

[rapped below decks, many of the 
Empress’ company — no one will ever 
know how many—went to the bottom 
with her. In the cold river hundreds of 
men. women and children fought for their 
lives against impossible odds. A few 
found safety in the lifeboats. Scores 
floated in their life jackets and screamed 
for help or whimpered in despair Some 
grasped bits of debris—a deck chair, a 
hatch cover, even a suitcase. Many, who 
in the confusion had failed to find life 
jackets. struggled desperately until, ex- 
hausted, they vanished beneath the river 
The cold exacted a heavy toll, as one 
after another perished from exposure. 

The moans of the dying still filled the 
air as the fog vanished, leaving the 
Storstad standing alone in a sea of floun- 
lering survivors and bobbing corpses 

A thousand and twelve men, women 
ind children perished with the Empress 
Of her 1.477 passengers and crew only 
465 were saved. It was the greatest mar- 
time disaster Canada has ever known 
and. after the Titanic, one of the world’s 
worst shipping catastrophes. 

Of the Empress’ forty boats only three 
steel lifeboats and one collapsible boat 
rot away There was no time to heed 
the command, “Women children 
first.” Only four children—three girls and 
» bov-—of the 138 on board survived. Of 
310 women passengers, all but 41 were 
lost. Nine of the ten stewardesses per- 
ished 

Capt. Kendall survived. In all, 248 of 
the 420 officers and crew were rescued 
vhile only 217 of 1,057 passengers were 
saved. All hands had done their duty; 
they had simply profited from their train- 
ng and knowledge of the ship. 

The Empress’ safety devices had been 
thoroughly checked before she put to 
sea. On Mav 23. as she lay at her berth 
in Quebec. Kendall put his men through 
boat drill and inspection. It took only 
thirty seconds to close the watertight 
doors in the engine room, not quite four 
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“In the cold river hundreds of men, women and children fought against impossible odds” 


minutes to shut those on deck. Three to the departing Salvationists, as the Em- ship cast off at 4.20 p.m., Adjutant Ed 
boats were lowered into the river as the press set sail from Quebec on a pleasant ward Hanagan led the band in God Be 
CPR’s safety supervisor, Capt. Hugh spring afternoon, Thursday, May 28. With You Till We Meet Again 
Staunton, watched They came to attention as the Army’s Capt. J. E. Dodd, an editor of the 
The pier had been a mass of people, Toronto staff band, assembled on an up- Army's newspaper, The War Cry, made 
most of them come to bid Godspeed per deck, struck up O Canada. As the his way to the library to write the first 


OLDIER ~~ 
in Europe 


To Europeans, the soldier in the Canadian Brigade of the NATO 
forces is visible assurance of Canada’s determination to support the 
causes of peace and the free world. 


| Respected for his ability as a fighting soldier, he is also proving 
himself to be an ambassador of goodwill. 


While he enjoys the material things a man appreciates most: 
travel and adventure... good pay. . . opportunity for advancement .. . 
job security, his greatest satisfaction is the knowledge that he is 
doing a worthwhile man’s job. 
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2 What are you serving? 
% Consommé, a chicken a la king recipe 
of Nancy’s and cherry pie. 
M’'m-m'm! 
% We'll drink wine and eat by candlelight 
a Sounds good and expensive. 


Good—but not expensive. It’s 


2 Manor St. Davids white table wine— 
* that little finishing touch. 
Manor St. Davids? Isn't that the wine 


Nancy Pope served last week? 


Certainly is! She’s the hostess that 
taught me the mostest! 


Since 1874 


If you glance through “Bright & ots 


a Cheery Recipes’ you'll never be 


without it. Write Bright's Wines, Louw LI. 
Lachine, Que. for your free copy. |” sssnee 


DRYER—STOVE-—REFRIGER 
ATOR—FREEZER is a happy, 
care-free home. And why 
not? Over 50 years of 
experience goes into each 


| A Gilson-equipped home, 
4 where ALL the major 
appliances are Gilson’”’ 
Fe FURNACE — WASHER — 


Gilson household unit—you 
will find nothing with more 
genuine quality, or more 


up-to-the-minute, anywhere 


on the market. They are 
positively THE BIGGEST 
DOLLAR-VALUE ANY- 
WHERE — Built to Last! 


| GILSON MANFG. CO. LTD., GUELPH, ONT 
' Please MAIL me your 1959 Folder on 
Heating, Refrigeration, Washing and 


“GO GILSON... no need to FURTHER” 
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— | ADDRESS 


AN INDEPENDENT MANUFACTURER - Estabiished 1907 - WITH A COMPLETE LINE 
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A FAMOUS NOVELIST 


Hugh MacLennan and Franklin Arbuckle 


A FAMOUS ARTIST 


traveled thousands of miles for Maclean's to describe, in words and pictures, 


their impressions of 


The mighty Mackenzie River 


first of an exciting new series of articles on 


Rivers of Canada 


IN THE NEXT MACLEAN'’S 


installment of his Travel Jottings. This 
he concluded with a description of the 
ship’s departure. “We were on our way 
to the congress in a deeper sense than 
he wrote, “and the next 


ever before, 
stop was Liverpool.” His dispatch was 
posted in time to be taken off by the mail 
tender Lady Evelyn when the ship reach- 
ed Rimouski, Que., about a hundred and 
eighty miles below Quebec City, afte 
midnight. Capt. Dodd and his bride 
went down with the Empress 

At 1.20 a.m. the Empress stood off 
Father Point Pilot Adélard Bernier 
who had guided the ship from Quebec, 
boarded the tug Eureka 

At this very spot on a July day in 
1910, Kendall, then commander of the 
S.S. Montrose, bound for Quebec. had 
taken on board Inspector Walter Dew, of 
Scotland Yard. Dew had then arrested 
the notorious murderet Di Hawley 
Crippen, and his mistress, Ethel Le Neve 
Crippen had poisoned his wife and dis- 
sected her corpse. In flight, he and Miss 
Le Neve. disguised as a boy. had board 
ed the Montrose at Antwerp. posing as 
‘Mr. and Master Robinson 

Kendall discovered their true identity 
and radioed his owners. It was the first 
time the comparatively new invention of 
wireless had been used to trap a fugi 
tive, and Kendall's name was on _ the 
world’s front pages. It was said that as 
Crippen went to the gallows he placed a 
curse on the young sea captain 

It was seaman Jock Carroll in the 
Empress’ crow--nest who first sighted the 
Storstad’s masthead lights He signaled 
the bridge 

On _ the six-thousand-ton  Storstad 
Chief Officer Toftenes and Third Offi 
cer Jacob Saxe saw the Empress min 
utes later. off their starboard bow The 
master, Capt. Thomas Andersen, and his 
wife were asleep. Toftenes had standing 


orders to call the captain in the event 


of fog 

Traveling at full speed. the Empress 
was now a good four miles out into the 
river. Capt. Kendall changed course to 
starboard to head his ship down to the 


sea The vessels now were steaming on 
paralle! courses. The Storstad bore one 
point, or eleven degrees. on the Empress 
of Ireland’s starboard bow. It was what 
mariners term “a very fine bearing” but 
the ships would pass safely, starboard to 
starboard To confirm this. Kendall 
checked his own heading and the Stors- 
tad’s position on the compass 

Moments later both Kendall and Tof- 
tenes saw a fog bank sweeping off the 
shore and toward their ships. Kendall 
watched the Storstad’s lights grow dim 
Toftenes 
peered into the fog in vain for a glimpse 
of the liner’s lights 

What now took place on the bridge of 
each ship. what orders were given and 
carried out from the moment the ves- 


and then fade away altogether 
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sels lost sight of one another and until 
they collided. was to be bitterly disputed 
by the owners, officers and men of the 
two ships through a long and painstak- 
ing official inquiry 

Capt. Kendall became wary almost the 
instant the Storstad was shut out by the 
fog. He telegraphed the engine room. 
‘Stop.” and then, “Full speed astern,’ 
to halt the forward movement of his 
ship, and, once again, “Stop.” A glance 
over the rail told him she had come to 
a standstill. The Empress blew two pro 
longed blasts to tell the oncoming ves 
sel she was stopped. And there the big 
liner stood motionless for five, perhaps 
seven, minutes 

On the Storstad, Toftenes had already 
made one mistake in failing to call his 
captain when the fog first appeared 
Now, it was charged later at an official 
inquiry, he and Saxe made the fatal mis 
take. According to this charge Toftenes 
had wrongly concluded, just before the 
fog shut the liner out, that she was now 
on his port side and would pass him port 
to port and, it was said, he changed his 
course in the fog. The helm was order- 
ed to port—to swing the Storstad’s bow 
to starboard and away from what he 
mistakenly thought was the path of the 
Empress. Saxe ordered the wheel hard- 
aport. Unwittingly, they aimed their 
ship directly at the liner. Now Toftenes 
called Capt Andersen to the bridge 

Peering into the fog, Kendall saw the 
lights of the Storstad. She was no more 
than a hundred feet away, bearing down 
on him at ten knots, her bow almost at 
right angles to the Empress. In desper 
ation, Kendall megaphoned to the Stors 
tad. “Go full speed astern!” He ordered 
his own engines full ahead. the helm 
hard-aport in a futile attempt to escape 
or at least minimize the inevitable blow 
To First Officer Edward Jones, he yelled 
‘Get all hands and get the boats ready! 

On the Storstad, Capt. Andersen, now 
in command, threw his engines into re 
verse It was too late 

\ sheet of flame shot from the side of 
the Empress as the collier struck just 
abaft amidships, between the liner’s two 
funnels The Storstad’s bow | sliced 
through her plates—seven eighths of an 
inch of steel—as though they were of 
tin foil and penetrated twenty feet into 
the vitals of the liner 

As the Empress shuddered under the 
blow, Kendall blew the siren to signal 
‘Prepare to abandon ship. Close the 
watertight doors.” Again he stopped his 
ship and called to the Storstad, “Keep 
full speed ahead.” The collier’s bow, im 
bedded in the Empress’ side, might ‘plug 
the wound. He teiephoned the engine 
room, “Close the doors.” “We're already 
doing it,” came the reply. Then he ran 
to the deck to help ready the lifeboats 

The impact swung the Storstad around 
so that her bow pulled out of the Em 
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press’ side within seconds of striking 
her. The collier glided past the liner’s 
bow and off into the fog. She had torn 
a hole in the Ireland’s plates 46 feet in 
height and about 350 square feet in area, 
opening her two boiler rooms, 175 feet 


in length, to the river. A Niagara pf 
water rushed in—265 tons per second. 

Back on the bridge. already dangerous- 
ly aslant, Kendall telephoned Chief En- 
gineer William Sampson, “Give her all 
you have, I am going to try to beach her.” 
“The steam is gone,” Sampson replied. 
The captain turned to Chief Officer M. 
R. Steed: “Send the SOS signal to Father 
Point.” “We have already done so,” Steed 
reported 

In the wireless shack the chief Mar- 
coni operator, Ronald Ferguson, worked 
in pyjamas. The tug Eureka, with the 
Empress’ pilot still aboard, left Father 
Point under full steam. The postal ten- 
der Lady Evelyn, her throttle wide open, 
sped out of Rimouski. 

Chief Steward August Gaade came on 
the bridge. “Well,” said Gaade, “this 
looks to be about the finish.” Resigned- 

Kendall said, “Yes, and a terrible fin- 
ish it is, too.” 

Meanwhile, below decks, passengers 
and crew had come to life 

Firemen and trimmers ran out of a 
stokehold, a rush of water at their heels. 
No. 90 bulkhead door came crashing 
down behind them, one of the few of 
her twenty-four watertight doors to be 
closed. Fourth Junior Engineer James 
McEwen. choking on coal dust, dashed 
out of No. 3 stokehold intent on closing 
one of the starboard doors. A wall of 
water came rushing toward him. “I ran 
for my life, that’s what 1 did,” McEwen 
recalled later 

The whistles of the two ships had 
aroused a few passengers even before the 
crash and the sound of the collision 
awoke many more. A few slept on. An 
Englishman, Jim Walker, slept until wa- 
ter cascaded through his porthole. 
James Ferguson, a Canadian passenger, 
awoke to see his suitcase afloat 

Men and women, coats or robes flung 
hastily over their nightdress, streamed in- 
to the companionways. Mothers lost 
precious moments as they stopped to 
dress their children 

Without panic, 
make their way to the boats. Men of 
the Salvation Army went in search of 
their wives, who were billeted in sepa- 
rate cabins 


passengers began to 


The torrent of inrushing water was 
dragging down the Empress on her star- 
board side, lifting her port side out of 
the water. Now, in the companionways. 
men and women walked with one foot 
on the floor, the other on the wall. Lau- 
rence Irving. the actor, blood trickling 
from a gash in his forehead, tried to 
calm his wife. “Ill see that we get away 
all right. darling.” he assured her. It was 
a promise he could not keep. He was 
later found floating in his life jacket, dead 
from exposure, a shred of her nightdress 
clutched in his hand 

When the lights failed those still be- 
low were doomed. In the dark only a 
miracle could guide a man through this 
maze where. as in a house of horrors, 
the floor had become a wall, and the 
wall a ceiling 

On the Empress’ slanting decks, offi 
cers and men, hardly able to keep their 
footing. worked feverishly to get the 
starboard boats away. There was never a 
hope of launching those on the high 
port side. No. | boat went out with a 
terrific swing, throwing six men into the 
water. Three more sparsely filled boats 
got away and began picking up those 
who had already leaped into the river 
Men and women were sliding down the 
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steep deck and into the water. First Offi 
cer Jones, trying to lower No. 7, slid and 
disappeared over the side. 

Scores of men and women clambered 
over the rail and stood on the ship's 
plates. A Salvationist began a hymn but 
it died amid the screams of terror 
Doomed passengers watched in horror as 
the Empress’ port screw lifted out of 
the water. 

Here and there the heads of passengers 
trapped below appeared through port- 
holes. Dr. James Grant, the ship's sur- 
geon, had slept soundly, waking only 


when the fisting ship threw him out of structure brought her down on her side 
his bunk.* Now. his shoulders wedged Like huge sledge hammers, the funnels 
in a narrow porthole, his feet dancing struck people fleundering in the water 
in the air, he struggled to get out onto One of the funnels crushed a lifeboat 
the side of the ship. M. D. A. Darling, and its occupants 
the young Englishman who at dinner had As the Empress plunged to the bottom 
been momentarily fascinated by the title an explosion ripped through her. Smoke 
of a piece of music, the Funeral March and steam shot out of her open ports. 
of a Marionette, and another man pulled Hundreds were sucked deep into the 
the doctor through. powerful vortex, and then were shot to 
It was now no more than fifteen min- the surface again 
utes since the Storstad had dealt the Em Capt. Kendall was catapulted from the 
press her death blow. The Empress gave flying bridge as his ship disappeared. He 
a sudden lurch. The weight of her super came to the surface as two waves met 
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HO 48.3G Sikorsky, used by U.S. Coast Guard for air-sea rescue, 
shown here over Long Island Sound, near New York. — 
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and closed in over the Empress. From 
No. 3 lifeboat he heard a cry, “There's 
the captain! Let's save him!” Dragged in- 
to the boat, he steered it among the sur- 
vivors, taking fifty or more aboard and 
stringing others along the lifelines 

In the fog, Capt 
Storstad, was unaware of the Empress 


Andersen, on the 


plight until he heard the cries of those in 
the water. “At first I didn’t Know what it 
was—it was like one long sound He 
manoeuvred his ship as close to the sur 
vivors as he dared. Then his four boats 
wert to the rescue 

Now the curtain of fog was drawn 
iside to reveal a terrible scene. Salvation 
ist Ernest Green, of Toronto, was to de 
scribe it later: “I could think of nothing 
but a village suddenly flooded and all 
the people floating in the water. It was 


iwful to see those faces bobbing up and 


down.” Somewhere among them were kis 
fathe Adjutant Harry Green, his moth 
er. and his sister Jessie. He never saw 


them again 

Bandmaster Hanagan swam with his 
eicht-vear-old daughter Grace to a piece 
of wreckage, and then vanished. Grace's 
mother also perished, but the child her 
self was saved. Robert Crellin, a we ilthy 
farmer from Silverton, B.C swam with 
eight-year-old Florence Barbour, a neigh 
bor’s child, clinging to his back. Leonard 
Delamont, leader of the Salvation Army 
band at Moose Jaw, sacrificed himself 
by giving his life jacket to his mothe 
who used it to save hersell and her 
daughter. Leonard’s father and brother 
Arthur were also rescued. (Today Arthur 
is conductor of the famous Kitsilano 


Boys’ Band, of Vancouver.) 


“You were going full speed” 


Kendall put his first load of 
aboard the Storstad, and then, with six 
Everybody I 


survivors 


volunteers, set out again 
came to on the water was dead.” he said 
later 1 felt them myself to see if there 
was any life in them.” 

Exhausted, Kendall returned to the 
Storstad and made his way to the bridge 
where he confronted Capt. Andersen 

“Are you the captain of this ship 
Kendal! asked 

Andersen replied simply. “Yes.” 

“You have sunk my ship. You were 


voing full speed and in that dense fog.” 
I was not. You were going full speed 
Kendall declared. “If 1 


had been you would never have hit me 


| was not, 


4 river pilot who had just come 
aboard intervened The young captain 


sli 


ered into the chart room and col- 


lapsed 

When the Eureka arrived on the scene 
at three o'clock and the Lady Evelyn 
forty-five minutes later there was nothing 
for them to do but take survivors to Ri 
mouski. Of the four hundred and eighty 
eight they carried, twenty three were to 
die before the ships reached shore 

In June an official inquiry was held at 
Quebec, presided over by Lord Mersey 
who had also conducted the Titanic in 
quiry 

Capt. Kendall and Chief Officer Tof 
tenes, the two young men who had guided 
the ships in those final fatal minutes, told 
Kendall maintain- 


ed that his ship was motionless and only 


irreconcilable stories 


by the Storstad changing course could a 
collision have occurred. Toftenes swore 
he had stopped the Storstad in the fog, 
had then proceeded slowly, and had not 
changed course. The Empress, he charg 
ed, was traveling at top speed and had 
changed her course 

In their report. the commissioners con- 
cluded the Storstad had changed course 
and was to blame 

The compassion Lord Mersey and his 


fellow commissioners felt for the young 
Norwegian, Toftenes, was to emerge even 
through the stiff formal phrases of their 
report. “We regret,” they said, “to have 
to impute blame to anyone in this lamen- 
table disaster and we should not do so tt 
we felt that any reasonable alternative 
was left to us We can, however, come 
to no other conclusion than that Mr. 
Toftenes was wrong and negligent in 
altering his course in the fog, as he un- 
doubtedly did,” they said. “and that he 
was wrong and negligent in keeping the 
navigation of the vessel in his own hands 
and in failing to call the captain when he 
saw the fog coming on. 

A Quebec court later confirmed the 
Mersey commission's verdict, finding the 
Storstad solely to blame. The ship was 
seized and sold for $175,000 
this there were claims for $3,069,483, 
including $469,467 for loss of life and 
$2,400,000 by the CPR for loss of the 
Empress of Ireland. The court ruled that 
the claims for loss of life should be given 
priority in payment from the $175,000, 


Against 


This the CPR appealed, unsuccessfully, 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. The 
company then went to the Privy Council, 
and there the case finally ended, in De- 
cember 1919, with a decision in favor of 
the CPR. The money, it was ruled, must 
be paid out on a pro rata basis. Thus the 
CPR received $60,000, plus court costs 
This sum the CPR turned over to the in- 
surance companies which had already in- 
demnified the company to the extent of 
two million dollars. (Later a Norwegian 
inquiry found the Storstad blameless.) 

Cleared of any responsibility for the 
loss of his ship, Kendall continued to rise 
in the ranks of the Canadian Pacific, re- 
tiring, in 1938, after twenty years as the 
superintendent for 
London and Southampton. Now eighty- 
three, he lives in England. “People,” he 
says. “seem to think I'm playing a harp 
But it’s not so. I'm still going strong.” 

During the First World War Kendall 
commanded HMS Calgarian, a luxury 


company s marine 


liner serving as a cruiser. On March 1, 
1918, the Calgarian was sunk by German 
U-boats, with a loss of forty-nine lives 
Kendall finished out the war carrying 
dispatches to France and as a commo- 
dore of convoys 

Ronald Ferguson, who sent the SOS 
from the sinking Empress, is today gen- 
eral manager of Marconi International, 
with headquarters in Britain. Over the 
years he has kept in touch with Kendall 

To the Salvation Army the day the 
Empress of Ireland sank became known 
as “Black Friday.” for lost with her were 
a hundred and sixty-seven men, women 
and children of the Army, among them 
the Canadian commander, Commissioner 
David M. Rees, his wife, two daughters 
and a son. In the words of a contempor- 
ary writer, “the very flower of the Salva- 
tion Army in Canada” went down with 
the ship. Of the party of two hundred 
that had sailed from Quebec only thirty- 
three survived. Mrs. George E. Cook, of 
Vancouver, now eighty-six, recalls leav- 
ing the west coast with a group of twenty- 
seven women. “I was the only one to 
come back,” she sighs 

Every year since the disaster the Sal- 
vation Army has held a commemorative 
Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery. And every year but two, when 
she was ill, Mrs. M. E. Martyn, of Lon- 
don, Ont., has laid the wreath. Mrs 
Martyn is the former Grace Hanagan, 
orphaned as a child of eight by the sink- 
ing of the Empress of Ireland. She was 
the youngest Salvationist to survive. It 
was her father who led the Toronto staff 
band in God Be With You Till We Meet 
Again as the ship sailed from Quebec that 
day in May forty-four years ago. 
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ss N Mount Royal’s valiant stand against progress continued from page !9 


= . “To generations of Montrealers its park has offered a superb escape from a cramped city’”’ 


mont is.a residential suburb, but a flat 
one that extends south on the plain be- 
hind the Mountain. Only a few of its 
streets mount into the rarefied air and 
price bracket of the hillside. The rest of 
Outremont’s corner of Mount Royal is 
given over to Mount Royal Cemetery, 
Montreal's principal Protestant burial 
ground. The Cimetiére de Notre Dame 
des Neiges, the city’s chief Catholic cem- 
etery, is immediately to its west (on 
mountainside that lies in the City of 
Montreal). Together the two sloping 
graveyards, which have both estimated 
they'll go on receiving most of the city’s 
dead of their respective faiths for a cen- 
tury to come, make the south slope of 
Mount Royal the greatest burial ground 
in Canada 

The southern boundary of the Catholic 
cemetery marks the northern limit of the 
campus of the University of Montreal, 
the largest French-language university 
outside Paris and Canada’s third-largest 
centre of higher learning after the Uni- 
versities of Toronto and McGill. Since 
McGill. which in addition to its size 
enjoys a lofty reputation for advanced 
research and scholarship, stands directly 
across Mount Royal on the southern 
slope, the Mountain is easily Canada’s 
greatest intellectual centre 

West of the University of Montreal 
the northern slope of Mount Royal is 
spectacularly sanctified ground. This is 
the site of the soaring neo-classic con- 
crete basilica that crowns St. Joseph's 
Oratory, the greatest shrine of Catholic 
pilgrimage in the Western Hemisphere 
When Brother André, the miracle-working 
monk who founded the shrine to Can- 
ada’s patron saint in 1904, died in 1937 
at ninety-two, a million pilgrims filed 
past his bier in six days. Their fervent 
followers have made the Oratory a go- 
ahead business where exaltation is served 
with the refinements of modern merchan- 
dising—parking lots, escalators, automa- 
tic vending machines and_ self-service 
lunch counters. A few steps away from 
the votive chapel where, under ten thou- 
sand constantly burning lamps and vigil 
lights, a devotee can gaze on “an authen- 
tic relic of St. Joseph” (a particle of his 
clothing), the same pilgrim can record 
the event in a coin-operated photo 
booth 

Across Mount Royal on the eastern 
slope religion is even more completely 
adapted to the machine age. Since early 
last fall Montreal's mobile chaplain, the 
Rev. Paul Aquin, has held nightly serv- 
ices here for his parishioners, the city’s 
fifteen thousand taxi drivers. His chapel 
is two modern aluminum house-trailers, 
tandem-hitched. Behind the  glassed-in 
organ-equipped church-service unit the 
second trailer ministers to less spiritual 
comforts with a snack bar, a television 
set, and a hi-fi circuit, for drivers weary 
of the road. 

Between Le Bon Dieu en Taxi on the 
east and the Oratoire de St. Joseph on the 
west the flank of Mount Royal is stud- 
ied with eight hospitals, among them 

anada’s oldest, Hotel Dieu, and most 
famous, the Royal Victoria. These monu 
nents to healing, along with the Moun 
1in’s institutions of learning and piety 
give Mount Royal an august eminence 
unmatched in any area of its size in Can 
ida. But the Montrealer-in-the-street 
loves Mount Royal best where it ts least 
touched, and looks to the wooded moun 


tain park on the summit to reconcile him 
to the hill’s aggravations as a road-block. of the “roughly 335” parks under 

Mount Royal Park is the crowning 
480 acres of the City of Montreal's 
piece of the Mountain. To Claude Robil- 
lard, the lean and elegant director 


Montreal City parks, it’s “just one more” 


jurisdiction. But to generations of Mont 
realers it’s been a superb escape hatch 
from a cramped city, and legions of park 
of connoisseurs, professional and amateur, 


his the 


largely 
the seasons; unlike most Canadian parks, 


park justifies these 


native and foreign, have described it as 
finest natural big-city 
world 

The 


park in the 


superlatives 


by recasting its attractions with 
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it’s as lively a day-out in midwinter as in 
high summer. When the season's first 
heavy snowfall has greased the hill it 
has all the racy challenge of an Alp to 
a youngster wobbling on his first pair 
of skis at the top of the two-rides-for-a- 
nickel ski tow. This lift is “the greatest 
midtown metropolitan ski tow on earth, 
bar none,” and on a crisp weekend thirty 
thousand Montrealers ride it back up the 
easy slope. “Mount Royal may not have 
the most exciting skiing in the world, but 
it’s the safest,” observes one of the eight 
man police ski patrol, a hint of tame 
sport that doesn't hold good for the 
crowded high-speed toboggan trails 
When the two Mountain rinks are cross 
hatched by bright-toqued skaters, and 
posses of kids in cowboy jeans are rang 
ing the packed trails on two-dollar-an- 
hour hire horses, Mount Royal is a car 
nival of color and boisterous action 

In the spring color creeps from the 
cracks in the rock. Long after he reached 
the Pacific overland from Canada ex 
plorer Alexander Mackenzie lived on 
the west shoulder of Mount Royal, and 
the descendants of the wild flowers he 
grew aS a hooby are among the early 
blossoms that blaze on the mountainface 
White trilliums, bloodroot, hepatica, yel 
low dogtooth violets and small white 
and purple violets, Solomon's seal, clin 
tonia, twisted stalk and at least a dozen 
other species absorb legions of self-taught 
amateur naturalists. Specialists in fauna 
pad the mountain paths in search of any 
of the dozen varieties of animals that 
have been spotted on the slopes, from 
foxes and raccoons to star-nosed moles, 
brown bats and deer-mice. as well as a 
swarm of squirrels which, a newspaper 
reporter once estimated by a survey of 
nut sales, consume a billion peanuts a 
meanwhile. can 
count as many as_ seventy-five wild 


year. Bird watchers 


pheasants as well as every variety of 
songbird that nests in eastern Canada 

By midsummer the Mountain's thirty 
thousand trees are often outnumbered by 
Montrealers escaping from the swelter 
ing island below. In the fall, worn men 
retreat from the city to maple groves like 
flaming cathedrals, although no one since 
has retreated as completely as John Pres 
cott, who was born on Mount Royal in 
1875 and rarely left it for the next sixty 
seven years. Prescott’s father, a park 
gardener. died when his son was eleven 
and young John went to work as a 
greenhouse boy. When he retired as fore 
man of horticulture in 1942, after a life 
time in the heart of Canada’s greatest 
metropolis, he was still a mountain man 
who had never worn out a pair of shoes 
walking on pavement. While the city had 
taken in almost a million new people, 
Prescott’s mountain had changed little 
the only passing he mourned was the 
brave days of aristocratic horsemanship 
There used to be some beautiful four 
in-hands passing this spot,” he was fond 
of telling visitors to the Ranger's House 
a seventeenth-century park landmark. “It 
was particularly grand in wintertime, with 
fine sleighs, bells jingling, and fine fur 
robes covering everybody 

Sleigh bells still ring out on Mount 
Royal in winter, but not from the vanish 
ed equipages of the local gentry. At the 
first snowfall Montreal’s famous fracres, 
those horse-drawn cabs that were once as 
much a part of the city scene as the 
Mountain itself, are stabled. The horses 
dressed against the frost in bright snug 
ear muffs, are hitched to sleighs and 
their drivers run the packed trails for 
sight-seers, families, lovers, and parties 
of young bloods on singing sprees. For as 
little as two dollars you can be borne 
under a bearskin past the milling skaters 
at Beaver Lake, below the skiers on the 
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slope where once the Mount Royal 
Snowshoe and Toboggan Club’s wooden 
ski jump and toboggan chute stood, and 
on up to the Lookout, a paved promen 
ade that commands a matchless panor- 
ama of the city, the St. Lawrence, and 
the Green Mountains of Vermont be 


yond 

This winter, though, the outlook is gall 
for the sleigh Urivers, who are only re 
minded by the sweep of the city streets 
below that the harried traffic police have 
finally barred their carrosses and sleighs 
from the downtown streets. With only 
the Mountain to win a livelihood on, the 
drivers have a_ foreboding of doom 
They've banded into the Association des 
Cochers to campaign against the street 
ban, but so far they've fallen as hard to 
gether as they did divided. “They're try 
ing to make us disappear,” snorts asso 
ciation vice-president Sam Gertner, rat 
tling his buggy whip. “They'll do all 
right,” answers Captain Poulin, the bluff 
boss of the Mountain police station. “I 
told them: ‘If you do right, we won't 
bother you. If you do wrong, you're 
out.” The parks department is on the 
fence, as it often is in the storms of 
opinion that endlessly batter the Moun 
tain. “The fiacre drivers should be en 
couraged—they re picturesque—but they 
have to be controlled,” says parks direc 
tor Claude Robillard and there the 
battle rests 


Stevenson's “hopeless” park 


This fracas is only the freshest skir 
mish in the continuing contention over 
the Mountain that began long before the 
French explorer Jacques Cartier saw it 
early in the sixteenth century, to judge 
by Hochelaga, the curious Iroquois fort- 
ress he discovered on the slope. “There is 
in the town but one gate, which fastens 
with bars and galleries with ladders 
to mount them, which are furnished with 
Hoche 
laga, Cartier further noted, was “near 
to and adjoining a Mountain, which is 
cultivated round about it and highly fer- 
tile, from the summit of which one sees 
Cartier raked his 
eye over the horizon and named _ the 
hill Mont Royal 

In 1826 the burghers of Montreal 
threw up a wooden fortress of their own 


stones for the town’s defense.” 


a very great distance.” 


on the Mountain against a rumored at 
tack by American troops. But they didn’t 
hear a shot until high noon on Nov. 10 
1862. when they were assailed by the 
blast of cannon and stared up apprehen 
sively to see puffs of gunsmoke drifting 
across the face of Mount Royal. The 
salvo had been fired by a detail led by 
Alderman A. A. Stevenson, who doubled 
as commander of the local artillery de 
tachment. Stung by his fellow aldermen 
who were “amazed and amused” by his 
proposal for a park on Mount Royal 
because the Mountain was “hopelessly 
inaccessible,” Stevenson had hauled his 
cannon to the summit and fired away 

His coup was dramatic enough to make 
the city council start debating the Moun 
tain park proposal seriously. By 1872 
the city had bought the upper 380 acres 
of Mount Royal, which later purchases 
from sixteen private owners have raised 
to 480 acres. and had retained the 
landscape architect who designed New 
York’s Central Park to lay out a “natu 
ral” park 

When Frederick Law Olmsted first saw 
Mount Royal he was the acknowledged 
master of his art on this continent, and 
he believed that the Mountain park 
might be his noblest design. Eight fret 
ful years later he wrote (and published 
at his own expense in New York) a book 
tiled Mount Royal. “The matter (of 
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drawing up a plan) gave me a great deal 
of labor and was a source of constant 
anxiety for three years,” he lamented 
The Park’s political administrators, he 
said, were chipping and hacking at his 
design so footlessly that the result would 
be a “burlesque.” 

It was probably inertia that saved the 
broad features of Olmsted's design: be 
fore the turn of the century the main 
roads and gradients had been built as 
he mapped them, and for the next fifty 
years new projects were usually debated 
so long they died. A few fixtures came 
and went: a funicular railway, a scenic 
streetcar line, a ski jump and toboggan 
chute. None of them is still standing, but 
the passing of the toboggan chute at 
least may have been foreshadowed by a 
Chinese official's comment. John Pres 
cott, the gardener who lived his life out 
on the Mountain, told of overhearing an 
exchange between the Chinese, who was 
being given the visiting dignitaries’ tour 
of Montreal, and a civic councilman who 
urged him to climb aboard a toboggan 
at the head of the chute 

‘What's the use?” shrugged the fatal- 
istic Easterner. “F-t-t. Then walk a mile 
back up.’ 

He might have made a similar assess- 
ment of golf, but the Royal Montreal 
Golf Club abandoned its course on the 
Mountain flank in 1897 only because it 
was growing too fast. When eight local 
sportsmen applied for the Montreal club's 
charter in 1873 it was the first golf club 
on this continent. “The solid gutta-percha 
balls we used then wouldn't carry more 
than 150 yards,” recalls Cecil McDoug 
ald, who played on the Mountain course 
as a schoolboy. “And in those days your 
caddie didn't carry your clubs. He went 
ahead to spot your ball, and marked it 
with a pin flying a red flag.” 

Farther up the Mountain more con 
servative sportsmen were pacing the car 
riage drives behind matched teams or 
training some of the finest show horses 
in Lower Canada. In the vanished horse 
ring of the Seventeenth Hussars the 
giant stallion Confidence was _ being 
schooled in the form that lifted him over 
a 7-foot, 7'2-inch bar and made him 
champion high-jumper of the world 
When the Thirties made glamour bad 
taste, the city council agreed on a couple 
of make-work jobs for the Mountain. A 
meadow was dug out by hand to create 
an artificial lake fed by an artesian 
well. The diggers turned up fossilized sea 
shells and the skeleton of a beaver dam 
hundreds of feet” long. and the pond 
was named Beaver Lake. At the Lookout, 
the bluff that commands the sweeping 
view made famous by half a century 
of picture postcards, men from the relief 
rolls built an Alpine hall called the 
Chalet. It was tabled as a three-hundred 
thousand-dollar ‘project and was brought 
in at a million and a quarter, proving that 
the depression wasn't proof against bal- 
looning government contracts 

Across the summit from the Chalet a 
four-thousand-tree Mountain reforesta 
tion program took as its first target an 
infamous strip of matted undergrowth 
known for decades as “the jungie.” The 
tangled brush was the lair of homeless 
and sometimes vicious men. In the 1940s 
a ten-year-old was carried into the thick 
et, used perversely, and killed; couples 
were sometimes menaced. When the jun 
‘le was rooted out and spaced saplings 
planted, one of the few reservations in 
Montreal’s affection for the Mountain 
disappeared 

But by and large the most active force 
at work on the Mountain was erosion, 
and by the mid-Fifties now-prosperous 
Montrealers were in the right temper to 
subsidize a Mount Royal renaissance. 
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The City of Montreal parks department as the Montreal Star commented, caused thought that holds the Mountain needs 
called in a second New York firm of “endless postponement” of the first big no improvement, merely preservation, to 
landscape architects to take up where job on Robillard’s redevelopment sched fill its place in the city’s life perfectly 
Frederick Olmsted had dropped the job ule, a million-dollar four-lane parkway Robillard answers his critics in tones 
in despair eighty years earlier. This time that straddles the Mountain from east to of patient reason: “All i'm interested in 
the U.S. firm, Clarke and Rapuano, is west. The three-mile road was finally is providing access to open parkland for 
under the hand of a professional admin- opened last July, and a few weeks later more people, and providing them with 
istrator instead of a political committee the never-say-die Montreal Council ' of what they treed when they get there.” 
But his dispassionate attack hasn't saved Social Agencies realistically “accepted” This means, according to the master 
Claude Robillard, the director of Mont the road it had fought but resolved to plan now adopted for the Mountain, 
real’s parks, from the same hot outrage seek a ban on “any further change or building a second strip of parkway to 
that has scorched everybody else who's encroachment” on the Mountain link with the first and form a belt around 
proposed tampering with Mount Royal The council's belligerent vigilance was the Mountain: building a five-to-ten 
“Harsh words and bitter controversy,” typical of the ninety-year-old school of thousand-seat| amphitheatre: a  “good’ 
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SCOTCH, WHISKY AS THE WORLD KNOWS IT 


Scotch, the traditional whisky, has a distinctive 
taste that needs no disguising with sweet mixers. 


Enjoy Scotch ——— whisky as the world knows it. 
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Without rockers 


It’s part of the big furniture news of 1958 a 
rocking chair that blends Colonial and modern 
lines in this year’s surprise comeback of Cana- 
dian Colonial furniture. You can read all about 
this and other furniture headliners in a special 
nine-page report in the April issue of Canadian 
Homes and Gardens. You'll see the new look 
for Old Colonia 


new in contemporary turniture 


And you'll find out what's 
both the slim 
and elegant, and the more economical multi 
purpose. It's CH&G’s choice for 1959. 
selected from the 
Furniture Mart. 


trend-setting Canadian 


® {he house a scrapbook built 


Thanks to a scrapbook, an Ontario family got 
just what it wanted when the time came to build 
a home. The April issue of Canadian Homes 


il 


and Gardens tells how you, too, can have a 


tailor-made house. 


@ DON'T MISS THE APRIL ISSUE OF: 


dis 
OMEesS NOW ON SALE 


avi 


Its rocking mechanism is hidden under the sea 


restaurant to reinforce the hundred- 
thousand-dollar hot-dog stand already 
built at Beaver Lake; nature centre; 
a geological museum: a 350-foot tower 
to handle all future Montreal television 
broadcasting antennas: more toboggan 
trails and “maybe a bobsled run,” a 
clutch of new service buildings, picnic 
facilities and other minor improvements 

Among other things. this master plan 


is a long lease on life for the great 
Mount Royal debate. “We've seen a plan 
for ‘improving’ Mount Royal that would 
shock the people of Montreal.” the presi 
dent of the Parks & Playgrounds Asso 
ciation assured his fellow-citizens a year 
ago. But outrage is anybody's game 
‘I've seen plans for a car tunnel that 
made my hair stand straight up,” parks 
director Robillard admits ruefully. In 
their turn Letendre, Monti & Associates, 
the consulting engineers who designed 
the tunnel at the order of the city, see in 
the complex four-direction, ninety-six 
million-dollar tube network “the only 
permanent solution” to the traffic block 
ade thrown up by Mount Royal 

City council is sold: the tunnel study 
claims the tube will move cars under the 
entire length of the Mountain in six 
minutes, a reduction in driving time that 


“seems fantastic” even to the engineers 
who worked it out. But finding financing 
for a hole this big is at least as tricky 
a problem as digging it, and meanwhile 
Montreal's apoplectic motorists grind 
into the congested Mountain streets 
Above red-cheeked kids slide 
squealing down the slopes on discs of 
polished aluminum. It won't be until 
spring, when the wild flowers blossom 
that the only other people who stay out 
of the great Mount Royal debate will be 
back 

Then the lovers will steal onto the 
Mountain paths again. Their rhapsodic 
return is promised every winter night in 
the upstairs room of a café on one of 
the streets that climb the Mountain's foot 
When the five troupers in the Cafe 
André’s “intimate review” begin belting 
out a number called Up On The Moun 
tain, the audience exchanges knowing 
nudges. They nod agreement as four 
choruses describe an after-dark revel that 
sounds like a night out for the Caliph of 
Baghdad. And they cheer when the 
troupe hits the last triumphant promise 
of an amorous spring to come 


Up on the Mountain 
On a Sa-tur-day n-i-i-i-ght! *® 


London Letter continued from page 10 


‘“‘Here was an adulteress living in pretended amity 


with her husband, meanwhile trying to kill him’”’ 


abolished the death penalty in the British 
parliameat. 

Therefore I now suggest that you, the 
readers of Maclean’s magazine, consti- 
tute yourselves a jury to decide in retro 


spect whether the hanging of Edith 


Thompson was according to the law or 
whether it was carried out because of 
the failure of her counsel to do full 
justi to her case. or whether the jury 
could not distinguish between the « sing 
ind the committing of a murdet 

Here then is the story 

One evening a woman named Edith 
Thompson. together with her husband 
left their modest suburban home tn East 
London to see a pla n a West End 
theatre. On returning to their home the‘ 
were stopped in the street by a friend 
Frederick Bywaters rood - looking 
young fellow who was a steward on an 
oriental shipping line 

There were words between the men 
ind then a hrick from the woman 
Dont! Dont! Tt young man had 
lriven a knife into the husband's heart 
and then run away \ few hours late 
he was caught by the police and taken to 

police station where he was charged 


with murder 

After a short enquiry Edith Thompson 
as also arrested and taken into custody 
Understandably the newspapers made 
big story of it, although the drab sub 
rban background slightly reduced the 
public interest. It had all the trappings 
of a first-rate crime story except that 
the three principals were no one In pat 
ticular However, newspapers have to 
take the material which events supply 
them and they did their best with 
this suburban version of the eternal 


triangle 


to 


In due course Bywaters and Edith 
Thompson were brought for trial to the 


MACLEAN’S 


Old Bailey, which is London’s criminal 
court, to face the charge of murder, and 
I went to the grim, old place to watch 
the proceedings 

There they were in the dock together 

the haggard woman looking years olde 
than her age, and the youthful ship's 
steward with the health of the open sea 
stull on his cheeks 

This was the case put forward by th: 
prosecution Thompson, the murdered 
man, was a clerk in an office. married t 

voman who was a complete romanti 
ist, a Woman who was the victim of her 
own emotionalism. Bored by the mo 
notony of her drab life with a faithful 
unexciting husband, she entered into ar 
adulterous intrigue with Bywaters, who 


was much younger than herself. She wa 


profuse letter writer during the long 
ibsences of her lover, and it was un 
fortunate for her that he kept her let 
ters The jury would learn from. thi 
correspondence that she was trying to 


bring about the death of her husband by 
feeding him with ground glass in his food 

Here was in fact an adulteress living ir 
pretended amity with a faithful husband 


while trying to get him out of the way 


slowly killing him. On the evidenc« 
it was a cold, cruel murder in its intent 
and culmination. Yet she did not actual 
ly commit the act of murder. That was 
left to the young man over whom shi 
exerted an undoubted fascination. But 
the jury would be in no doubt as to he 
desire, her purpose and her connivance 

On the evidence there was only on 
possible verdict—the sentence of death 
There could have been none else 

On the Saturday before the double ex 
ecution, which was to take place on Mon 
day, | was preparing the current issue of 
the Sunday Express when my secretary 
said that Bywaters’ young sister wanted 
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to see me urgently. I said that I would 
see her at once and a few moments later 
the commissionaire brought her to my 
office. 

She was a sweet and gentle girl of 
some seventeen years of age but when 
she tried to speak she burst into tears. 
Again and again she made the effort, and 
then through her sobs she asked my 
forgiveness for being so much trouble. 

At last she gained control of herself 
and in a voice that was almost inaudible 
she said that she had been to the prison 
to say good-by to her brother. Then, 
trying to keep control of her tears, she 
said: “My brother asked me to tell you 
that he knows he must die but he never 
meant to kill Mr. Thompson. He said 
to tell you that he always carried a jack- 
knife for cutting string and rope on lug- 
gage. All he knows is that when he saw 
Edith and her husband together he saw 
red and the next thing he remembered 
was the blood on the pavement and Mr. 
Thompson lying dead. Edith knew noth- 
ing about it and shrieked for help.” 

What could I do? I phoned the Home 
Office and asked where I could get in 
touch with the home secretary. The 
answer was that he was staying for the 
weekend at a country house in Wales 
When I pressed for the name and place 
of the house they demurred but at last 
gave me the information. 

My news editor tried to get through 
to the country house on the telephone 
but either the line was blocked or the 
telephone was not being answered. So 
we did what was then an almost unheard- 
of thing in journalism. We chartered a 
private airplane and sent the news editor 
and the chief crime reporter to Wales 

Somehow the plane made a landing in 
the grourds of the country house but it 
was during the Sinn Fein outrages, and 


they would noi open the door. We 
could do nothing more. 

At eight o'clock in the morning at the 
beginning of the week a silent mass of 
people stood outside the prison walls 
waiting for the posting of the notice on 
the gates that the double execution had 
taken place. There was a hush of hor- 
ror when the notice appeared. 

Lord Beaverbrook called me on the 
telephone a few minutes after eight. “Did 
they hang the woman?” he asked. I an- 
swered that they had duly hanged them 
both. “O God! O God!” he muttered. 
That was all. Later in the day there 
were rumors that the woman had col- 
lapsed and almost disintegrated as a 
human being, and had to be carried to 
the gallows. It may or may not have 
been true but London had become a city 
of horror and wild rumor. 

Some time later the executioner com- 
mitted suicide. People who knew him 
said that the memory of Edith Thomp- 
son's death had robbed him of the abil- 
ity to sleep. It may or may not have 
been true but he did take his own life 

Now comes a curious twist to the 
story. What had happened to the letters 
which Edith Thompson had written to 
her lover? Those that had been read 
during the trial had of course been pub- 
lished but what of the others? My staff 
got in touch with the woman’s brother 
and I went down to meet him at a pub 
in the East End. 

He was a gentle and somewhat roman 
tic young man with a soft, semi-cockney 
accent. “They shouldn't have hanged 
Edith,” he said, but there was no bitter 
ness in his words. The little world that 
he knew and tnderstood had cracked to 
ruins and he could not piece it together 

“They shouldn’t have hanged Edith,” 
he repeated. “She wouldn't hurt anyone 


She really wouldn't.” The other people 
in the pub stopped in their talk and gazed 
at us. The brother had become a nation- 
al figure to them. 

By a strange coincidence our chief 
Sunday newspaper rival, The Sunday Dis- 
patch, had purchased the publication 
rights of the letters from the Bywaters 
family. When it became known that the 
Sunday Express had bought the rights 


Kettle black 


“Some women shouldn't 
Wear slacks!” Thus snorts 
One of the men 

Who shouldn't wear shorts! 


MAY RICHSTONE 


from the Thompson relatives the Sunday 
Dispatch suggested that both newspapers 
should publish simultaneously. Then | 
made enquiries and discovered. what I 
had not previously known—that the copy- 
right of a letter belongs not to the recipi- 
ent but to the writer thereof. So we 
had the exclusive rights. 

Therefore, let us be perfectly frank. 
We published the letters serially in the 
Sunday Express and thereby increased 
our circulation considerably. As an edi 
tor I was glad to have secured a running 
feature that was of absorbing interest 

But as I read those letters which told 
over and over again of how Edith 
Thompson the adulteress tried to murder 
her husband with endless insertions of 
ground glass in his food I asked our 
crime reporter to try to get a record of 
the murdered man’s health during this 
long sustained cruelty. 

The report that my staff gave me was 


that although Thompson was a man of 
poor health he had not been absent from 
his work at any time during the period 
when, according to the evidence in the 
trial, he was eating ground glass in end- 
less quantities. 

In other words it was nothing but 
play acting and invention by an older 
woman trying to keep her hold on her 
lover's affections. In the world of imagi 
nation she pretended to be a murderer 
without pity. In actuality she was a good 
suburban wife looking after her sickly 
husband's health and comfort like count- 
less other wives. There was never any 
ground glass—yet it hanged her 

Again I must submit to you, the jury 
of Maclean's readers, that this woman 
was an adulteress and that she undoubi 
edly caused the death of her husband 
and her lover. But a drunken man may 
cause a motorist to kill a pedestrian in 
trying to avoid killing the drunkard. But 
it is not murder 

Therefore, you ladies and gentlemen 
who have read my account of this tra 
gedy of suburbia, I claim that Edith 
Thompson was guiltless of murder or 
the intent to murder, that she lived in 
a world of frustrated roraance and found 
expression in tove letters. And further I 
claim that she was hanged by society in 
revenge, and not according to the laws 
of England 

It was this legalized taking of life. un 
justified by the true facts, that made me 
twice lead the Conservative break-away 
group which, in alliance with a large sec 
tion of the socialist party, abolished 
hanging in Briton 

There I rest my case. Should Edith 
Thompson have been executed? It is 
for you to give your verdict now that 
the full evidence has been put before 


you. * 


THE DOMINION 


3 bedroom home, $3470 — 
$44 per month. No Money Down 


THE NORTH STAR 
A functional home featuring two 
: up to Ten Years to Pay. bedrooms large kitchen, 
Attractive ranch-style home, bathroom, and living room. 
eatures large kitchen, family | 9 
size living room, dinette, 3 bed- & eases $33 monthly. We 
down payment and up to Ten 


rooms and bathroom. Dimensions 
4'x 40’ Years to Pay. Dimensions 24’x28’, 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE MUTTART MODEL VILLAGES at these centers: 


NORTH SURREY Muttart Homes (B.C.) Ltd., P.O. Box 40, 
13671 Trans Canada Highway 


AVAILABLE EDMONTON M. D. Muttart Limited, 10930 - 84th St. 
CALGARY Muttart Builders’ Supplies (Calgary) Ltd., 5th Ave. and 5th St. E 
SASKATOON Muttart Homes (Saskatoon) Ltd., 1625 Quebec Ave. 
COAST REGINA Muttart Homes (Regina) Ltd., 1150 Albert St. 
WINNIPEG Muttart Builders’ Supplies (Winnipeg) Ltd., Gertrude & Scott Sts. 
TO SARNIA Muttart Builders’ Supplies (Sarnia) Ltd., 281 Campbell St. 
PARIS Muttart Builders’ Supplies (Paris) Ltd., Silver & Grand River Sts. 


BRANTFORD Muttart Builders’ Supplies (Brantford) Ltd., Erie & Newport Sts. 
PETERBOROUGH Muttart Builders’ Supplies (Peterborough) Ltd., No. 28 Highway 
KINGSTON Muttart Builders’ Supplies (Kingston) Ltd., No. 2 Highway 
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B A N 
READY-TO - ASSEMBLE 

HOMES FOR THE NATION 


Presenting... 


The CANADIAN 


NEWEST MEMBER fo the 
MUTTART BRAND LINE 
of ready to assemble homes 


300 NO MONEY DOWN—UuP $46 


TO 10 YEARS TO PAY MONTHLY 
CARPORT ADDITIONAL 

The CANADIAN ... a new member of the fine 
family of MUTTART BRAND “Ready-to- 
Assemble” homes ... gives you LOW COST 
modern living! For the ONE price of only $3560. 
You may have an attractive Ranch-style home... 
featuring, THREE bedrooms .. . large bright 
kitchen . . . combination “L” shaped living and 
dining room .. . and bath. Enquire TODAY for 
full particulars on LOW COST modern liying in 
a MUTTART BRAND “CANADIAN”. 


Please send me further information, without 


CLIP & MAIL obligation, on how to build my own do-it-yourself | 
TODAY! ome. 


NAME...... 


ADDRESS. 

E 

a 


Brand Homes 
Box 57, 
Toronto 17, Ont. 
or 


Box 310, 
Edmonton, Alta. 


OCCUPATION... 


(M-3-59) 
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The boss burned up, too 


The head of an Edmonton firm called the 
manager of his Toronto branch one eve- 
ning a while ago and asked how were 
things at the office. Told everything was 
just fine he dumbfounded his branch 
man by retorting, “Well, you'd better get 
down there and take another look—your 
building just burned down. Saw it on 
television just now.” 


* * * 


We don’t know how things will be in 
Montreal when this issue appears, but 
just about a year ago now a Parade 
scout in Massachusetts received an inter 
esting weather report from a friend there 
“It's spring.” wrote her Canadian ac 
quaintance, “but the sidewalks haven't 
come up yet.” 


* * 


A young English lad and his mother 
who recently settled ‘n Sarnia, Ont., were 
shopping in a toy department for a gift 
the youngster could take to a birthday 
party ‘It has to be something really 
strong. you know,” he told his mother 
solemnly, “because Canadian boys are 
always breaking things.” He pondered 
a moment, and then added helpfully, 
‘That's why they're all called ‘Buster, 
you know.” 

* * * 


We don't know whether we feel sorrier 
for the Vancouver railway employee who 
always parked his car near the freight 
sheds. until the other day he returned to 
find it had been freighted off to Saska- 
toon. or for the Toronto motorist who 
got so flustered when his car stalled at 
a main intersection and everybody start 
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ed honking at him that he jumped out to 
grope under the hood . and then 
found he'd locked himself out of the car 


* * 


Kids are still bubbling over with small 
talk. A five-year-old girl in Wellington, 
B.C., watched her grandfather repairing 
a soft spot in the driveway and subse 
quently reported, “Granddad buried a 
hole.” A boy the same age in Bradford. 
Ont., shook his head after watching the 
ladies of a TV ballet dancing about on 
their toes and declared, “Couldn't they 
And an Edmonton 
youngster, mystified to find the woman 


just use taller girls? 


next door didn't live with her mummy 
and daddy, demanded, “Well, who tells 
you to don't?” 


It is a psychiatrist's professional task 
to plumb the depths of his patients’ 
psyches to uncover why they behave the 
way they do. We figure it must often 
drive psychiatrists to taking their own 
tranquilizers just trying to figure out the 
things that happen to them personally 
As for instance the psychiatrist who re- 


\, SOME BIRD BRAIN! 


cently had his car stolen in Burnaby, 
B.C... then later recovered by police. We 
wonder if he’s figured gut yet why who 
ever stole it left a dead heron in the 
trunk 

* * 


According to Parade’s mail every truck 
driver in Canada has chalked or painted 
a sign on the back—“Have wife, must 
travel.” It was with relief we received a 
flash from London, Ont., where a schol- 
arly Parade spy not only spotted a quota- 
tion in Latin on a truck there but was 
abie to translate it for us: “STAT 
MAGNI NOMINIS UMBRA” or “He 
stands in the shadow of a great name.” 
Our spy broke all the speed laws to 
overtake the truck and look at the side 
of it, where it was identified as belong 
ing to an electrical contractor named 
“A. J. Shakespeare.” 

* 


As spring comes along and turns your 
street into a mud wallow we offer two 
useful tips passed on by other readers, 
one for parent and one for child victims 
of the annual spring thaw. It was a 
mother on Avondale Avenue, Ottawa, 
who did a complete change job on her 
soaking four-year-old three times in one 
morning before emerging with a dipper 
determined to bail out every pothole on 
the block. And it was an eleven-year-old 
girl in St. Boniface, Man., who got her 
bicycle completely stuck in the mud and 
herself covered with it, and went crying 
off down the street—but not home. A 
few minutes later she returned sitting in 
the cab of a tow truck, where her tears 
had turned to smiles by the time the 
truck driver had hoisted her bike onto 
the back of the truck and driven both 
girl and bike away to safety 


PARADE PAYS $5 TO $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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@ Isn’t it wonderful! You just can’t avoid 
providing extra nutrients, vital to health, when you 
build menus with baker’s bread. For enriched 

flour now in baker’s bread contains “The Big 3” 

B vitamins, plus iron. And today bread comes 

in so many varieties—can be served so many ways! 


of Ae, From toast in the morning till snacks at 


night—bread is your busy menu-builder. 


@ Don’t feel let down with leftovers for 
lunch. Pep things up with a plate of baker’s 
rolls and you have a menu! At breakfast 
use spicy pecan rolls to pique sleepy appetites. 
And don’t forget to doll up the dinner table 
with plenty of those crusty hard rolls everybody 
loves. Get them fresh from the baker today— 


serve ‘em hot and crisp from the oven, 


Let your Baku be your 


Menu Maker 


® Right when you’re “stuck” for 


dessert ideas, along comes your baker 


with treats your company or family will PRIA 
fairly revel in! Fragile, fruity Danish pastry ee 
in cunning shapes and flavors. Coffee cake, ag ¥ 


delectably iced, in braids, rings and rolls. 
Cakes, cup-cakes and cookies for every 
sweet tooth. All made with finest ingredients 


and your baker’s master touch, 


Published by the makers of Fleischmann’s Yeast 


as a contribution to national welfare through » 


increased consumption of Canadian wheat products j 
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Experienced motorists choose Mobiloil 
Special or Mobiloil for better performance 
- - - for over SO years Canadians have 
protected their cars’ motors with Mobiloil 


Mobiloil Special is the multi-grade oil 
especially designed for modern high- 
compression engines It keeps all parts, 
including hydraulic valve-lifters, super-clean. 
Gives you more gasoline mileage and split 
second starting. As well, it reduces wear in 
every kind of driving, all year round! 


PRODUCTS OF MOBIL OIL OF CANADA, LTD., 
makers of the “Mobil Oil Family’’ of modern lubricants 


Since this spry old Orient Buckboard was spanking new, 
Mobiloil has been the word for engine protection. 


Mobiloil for better performance from any car, 
new or old! This is the fine oil that gives you 
double wear-fighting action. And because it 
reduces sludging and releases more power, 
you get quick starting too! Mobiloil is avail- 
able in the correct grades for every 
Canadian season. 


SOLD BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
and other leading dealers everywhere 
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